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PREFACE 



Thi^ issue of STUDIES IN THIRD JVORLO SOCIETIES is dedicated to 
\ Dr* 3ovito R, Salonga, the Philippines* foremost international lawyer and 
^Ss^tinguished schoIa[,and public servant. Currently the President of the 
^ Libera] Pany of the Philippines, Dr. Saionga is a graduate of Harvard and 
* Yale Universities and is the author of several books in his ^eld of 
expertise: international law. Professor Saionga has been Professor of 
International Law at the University of the Philippines and was former 
Dean of the College of Law, Far Eastern University in Manila,^ He was 
also a congressman and later one of the. best senators of the Republic of 
the Philippines before Pntsident Ferdinand Marcos declared martial law 
in 1972. 

* 

In the pr^aration of this volume, the editor thanks Professors 
Vinson H* Sutlive, Jr. and Nathan Altshuler (co-editors of STUDIES IN 
THIRD WORLD SOCIETIES) for giving us the opportunity and privilege to 
publish the papers on anthropological diplomacy, I also thank Dean^Betvin, 
the cheerful and efficient secretary of the Department of Anthropology of 
William and Mary^ for producing this volume. Ms. Sharon Haegele, a 
student in anthropology^ deserves our gratitude for her proof-reading of 
the manuscript. Finally, I want to thank th^authors of this issue for their 
cooperation and their great ideas. , 



MARIO D. ZAMORA 



INTRODUCTION 



■ MARIO a ZAMORA 
College of WiJlia^ ahd Mary 



The central focus of this volume is Anthropological 'dlplomacW th^ 
promotion of peace and the prevention of vfer by knowing, u^nders^ahding, 
and appreciatirig th^ basic affirmifions oi society. These basjc 
affirmations are reflected in the study of race, language, Cultures, 
ethnicity, themes, values, and other concepts. They considerab^ affect 
the character and conduct of inter-ethnic and international relations. 

Specifically, the authors attempt to a^wer th^ following 
fundamental questions! What is the role of race, language, and culture in 
inter-ethnic and international relations? What are the different factors 
for promoting harmony and unity in a plural society? What is the role of 
cultural themes in cross-national ynderstandir\g? What is the significance 
of values in * international diplomacy? What is -the relevance': of 
anthropology to the development of ihternatjonal laW^', How are Cultural 
anthropology and international relations related to each other?^ What ca^^ 
anthropological theory contribute io international relations? 

Vinson H* Sutlive, 3f*, a leading authority on Iban culture, society, 
and personality, considers race and culture as 'inseparable^ concepts". To 
him, **the English term and the universal concept 'race; derives from 
human cultures and is an analytic construct, based upon cultural processes 
of evaluation, selection, abstraction, " and generalization/' Cultures, 
acccy-ding to Sutlive, are "bridges fo understanding J>etween, those who 
share their sytnbol system, yet barriers ta understanding between those of 
different systems^** - : 

Further, Sutlive wrotei "Analytic consthjcts such as language, race, 
-an^l cVilture a^ real — and the political impfications within them for 



differentidtiorwand djVnmination are enormous, 'The/Provide the bases 
, for human hierarchies^ for nationalism^ and racism,** 

Mamitua Saber, a pioneer Muslim Sociologist from--the Philippines, 

reenforces Satliv^*s thesis of culture as both **constructive and 

constrictive**. Saber briefly reviews race* and jsthnic relations, in selected 

parts of the world such as Malaysia^ the Union of South Africa^ Belgium, 

Canada^ Switzerland^ and the United States, He then presents the 

Philippines as a case study of the processes, of **cultural integratlon'^ 

According to Saber, Philippine civilization is a mosaic of elements from 

both East and West, from ancient'and modern, in the contejJt of its Asi^n 

and Pacific cultural heritage* "The continuing effects of these cultural 

Currents," according to him, "have -both integrative and disintegrative 

results, whith Philippine society and government should recognize*" One 

of tKe Crucial issues m Phihppme life is **how to minimize or to bridge the 

gap between the majority and. minority groups which have built-in 

ethnocentric attitudes, prejudices, biases, and discrimination amor^ 

themselves in fheir multifaceted relationships,'* 

■ # ♦ 

The relevance of integratirig or disintegrating elements within a 
nation such as the Philippines ecfuatly applies to cross-national analysis* 
Mario n, 3«mora explains seven cultural themes for Asian aged migrants 
to the United States, He compares and <fontrasts ^yltural themes from 
the Philippines, India, and the U*S*A, Amor^ these themes a^e: age is 
authority, wisdom, and respect; the group is rnore important and powerful 
■ .th^n the individual; men are superior to women'in many respects; life is 
>^govemed by fate; harmony, cooperation, and humanilarianism are 
essential tojffet personalism provides basic security; and duty>^bligation, 
and sacrifice promote happiness in the groupx 

Choong Soon Kim, a Korean-American anthropologist^ pursues in 
more depth the role of cultural themes and values and their implications 
for the foreign policy of 4heJ#nited States* Through concrete examples, 
he contrasts some themeslrom the U,Sx and Vietnam, Korea* and China. 
Kim postulates that '^culturally imposed qualities of American character 
stror^gly influence American foreign policy decisions. These largely, 
unconscious patterns of reaction and behavior hafre beea shaped by and^ 
emerged from American culture." He identifies several themes, two of, 
the dominant ones include: (I) fairness, and (2) time. Kim feels that 
fairness is evident in every aspect of American life. To cite just one 
example* Kim mentions fairnessJn international regions: 

During the early stages of the Vietnam war, Americans did not 
bomb. Hanoi* ^\b©cause they thought that it would not be fair 
to the unarjned civilians* Oft^, Americans agreed with North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong for a temporary ceasefire for them 
fo celebrate th^ir New Year Holidays* However^ the 
Vietnamese violated the gentleman*s agreement^ and attacked 
Americans, and brought m^ny casualties* It was^ a total 
violation of American thinking ot fairness. 



^ With respect, to 'time,^ ' 

This linear time con(:ept of Americans is denoted in the tense 
verbs oi English, The root form of verbs changes in many 
, elaborate ivays, whiJe Chinese, for Instance, do^ not. As 
reflected in English, Americans perceive time eis if an arrow 
passes a certain reference point* * • Thiis,^ they have to save 
time, use the time 9ptim'aJly an<J operate things within the 
time franoe. • • On the other hand, the Chinese concept of 
time would be like a wave in a cal;n pond, coming an6*|oing. 
For Chinese, there is nothing yod can take, kiJI, save, and/or 
earn as far as time is concerned 

Karri Fritz, the lone lawyer-contributor to this issue, relates 
cultural anthropology to the development of international law. Cultural 
forces are significant dimensions in international law and relations. 
According to Fritz, "a legal system must be roofed in the culture of ^ 
society in oflder to take hold and survive the trials of time, • .research 
must explore the cultural factors influencing law and its effectiveness*" 
Fritz believes that the following questions should be raised: "What is the 
relation between whole legal systems ^nd their culture? What legal ' 
families exist and how do they relate to each other culturally and 
historically? What are the distinct featured of legal systems of industrial ' 
nation^ and states and how do they differ f rom ^thdocratic states or 
nomadic or tribal societies?'* She considers culture and custom in the 
development oi Amgrican/Western law, qnder standing and appreciation 
for others^ (non-Western) law, and the common bonds from which to form 
international law. 

Lynn fhomas, a f)romising scholar on Indonesia and cognitive 
anthropology, states that ^^anthropology and international relati^ons differ 
significantly in their respective core emphases in the ways in^ which four 
kinds of a^mmetries interplay 4/ith discourse and thinking* * *limits of x 
knowledge, elite/folk "asymmetries, asyrfimetries in ethics, and*, 
asymmetries in action. According to Thomas, while' anthropology has been 
traditionally concerned with folk and folk ways, inter national relations has 
been preoccupied with elites and elite ways* "Thp asymmetry is embedded 
io the very nature of the historic notions of elit^ and folk.** ♦In ethics, 
"anthropolc^y had an ethics which was already beginning to be relativized. 
The discipline loses much innocence in participation in historic destruction 
of other pe9ples, * *' International relations has tended to ^e ethics 
grounded in scientized philosophy, politicar theory^ and elite power*** !n 
addition, wrote Thomas, anthf>pology has been '*less policy oriented'* than 
inter.national relations, 

C* D* Macaulay, a serious scholar of bothSm^natloiial relations and 
anthropology, demonstrates hou/ anthropological theory can be useful to 
internatjc^l relations, ' She wrbte that ''functional integration as an 
international relations concept refers to nations' permitting a supra- 
national control over some previously national tasks. In several postwar 
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cases, functional integration >has befen succ^sfully a<;compllshed*" This ' 
a/ticle is an anthrdpoJogical explanation and justification of the concept 
of functional integration* It offers suggestions on policy changes w^ich 
would stimulate increased integration* MaCaulay adds, "In this Approach, 
Cultural attitudes, traditions, and stereotypes are^seen as the supporting 
bases of foreign policy in the tJ,S* The domestic poJicy changes an^ 
innovations which are suggested, ^therefore, are directed a^ changing the 
Culture which supports foreign poJicy in the U*5* arxJ influences Soviet 
foreign policy*" * ' 

J Alacaulay further notesi "Planned change should not be directed at 
deeply roofed cultural beliefs, but rather at peripheral practices; the 
alteration of these does not threaten cultural djisorganization. ^hese 
changes must be perceived by the changing culture as minor changes 
representing a better adaptation of society and its foreign relations to the 
international economic, cultural, or political environment." 

In* this, issue's epilogue, Indera Pal Singh^ one^of Indians eminent 
physical anthropologists^ underscores the signifi(:ance of stressing the 
universdls,,rather than the particulars^ of human cultures and civilisations 
in order to ensure international peace and understanding. 
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"THAT'S JUST LIKE 'E*^" 
RACE AND CULTURE 



VINSON H, SUTJ-IVE, JR* 
The College of William and Mary 



"Race** has become perhaps the vilest four letter word in ^ur ^ 
language. But rdce, although a biological' fact, is quite 

Eportant in understanding man's relationship to his habitats 
jujte as ordinary in. itself as the f^t that th«Pe are two 
5, . • *And yet the existence of these" simple differerices 
has often led mankind to cohabit with a hellishness of mind, ^ 
that is unknown anywhere else in organic nature** It is probably 
impossible for anyone save an infam to b^ neutral about race, 
to look at it in its own terms, on to be unaware of the fetid 
odor^of human pyres that have been built on the innocuous fact ^ 
that one man's skin ha^ darker pigmentation than another's,* 
. that one's hair is of a different texture than another's, that one 
man>has an epicanthic f6Id over his e\e wbile another doe^ not* 
, But let us^try. (Cohen I^SjH'^). 

Introduction * . ' ' i ' * ^ 

t / Bo^tlrig^^on Sarawak's' Re jang River pne morning, my Chinese' 
companion and 1 p^sed a longhbuse whose r'esidents were performiryg the 
ritual Sandau Hari ^becaqsc one of them had had a bad dreani th'e nights 
before* *'That*sJust like an-Iban," snorted my companion, 

priving (jast a cemetery an Iban and 1 saw an etderiy Chines€>!oman 
burning paper money at a grave* "Just like a Chinese," laughed my friend, 

During the debate in the Virginia General Assembly in 19S3 on the 
proposal to establish the birtiiday^of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as a 
^tate holiday, one speaker argued that he was opposed to honoring a man 
\"committ^d toahe mongrelization of the white race," 
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Ar an inter national cohference on iristitution^Ju^d racism^^, staff 
rpeijibjers propounded the thesis that racism is (excUfsivelv) ^n American 
^ phenorhenon; tl/at only whites are racist; and all whfres are racist. , * 

t ' *- 

In his bods Beyond Culture Edward T< Hall writes that it 4s possible 
to group' the crises of the world into two'mbijor categories: the ecological 
and the cultural, "Race and culture" clearly fi,t into.thfe tatter category, 
But^ as we shall see^ the' distinction between the t^rms tn Hall's sub-title* 
is more analytic and juristic than real. For any current crisis in ecology- 
-or rac& relations— may be traced back to tt^ irjipact othuman cultures. 

Race and<:ultgre: Learned Concepts 

The idea of "race" or its €<iuivalenf is universal. The icfea that 
behavior is^ determined by race is one of the mo5t -'important— but 
incorrect— ideas in hiiman thought/ By a logical extension of the reasoning 
that those who took alike must also behave alike* we group peq^le on the 
basis of their physical similarities^ but confuse physical similarities and 
behavipr, as seen in the incidents of the Iban and Chinese, Physical 
features, however^ have nothing to do with handling bad dreams of 
attending fhe dead, - , 

^ Race and culture are inseparable concepts* This is not to suggest 
that they are synonymous^ as did 19th' century scholars (e*g*, Moi:garriS77j 
Prichard lS55j Tytor This certainly is not to suggffst 5^at race 

determines culture,^ or that there are differential rates or ibilities for 
learning between members of physically different groups. Rather^ the 
English terin and the *\jniversal concept !Vace" derives from human 
ciiltares ^r^p Js an analytic construct, based uponxultural processes of 
evaluations selection, abstraction, and generalization, 
f 

One of the facts discovered by sociaj /scientists is that all people— 
and persons--are endlessly evaluating, comparing, categorizing, and 
interpreting experiences^ the natore of societies^ and the world, Gregory 
Bateson wrote fliat - ^ 

the human individual is endlessly simplifying^ organizing^ and 
' generalizing his own view of his ^ own environment; he 
constantly imposes on this environment his own constructions ' 
and meanings;* these constructions and ^meanjr^s (are) 
* characteristic of one culture as over against another 

' As we shall see— and as ^all of us are aw^e at differenjTOeveU of ' 
Consciousness— cultures are both constructive and constrictive:^ mey are 
at the same tFme bridges* to understanding between those who share their 
symbol system^ yei barriers to understanding between those of different 
systems. We ar^e an altogether remarkable species-r all of us together-- 
yet - we ai;e invariably generalizers,,^ Through the juxtaposition of 
phenomena and'jexperiences we- determine likenesses and differences^ 



continuities and discontinuities. On the basis of such determinations we 
establish categories within which— and out of which— we, live. Thus, this 
belongs, that does not. Members of this group are darker, taller, thinner 
and belong' together; members of that group are lighter, shorter, and 
heavier, and they belong together* * 

One of trte clearest examj^les of otir propensity for generalizing 1s in 
our visuarassociations of fnennbers of qtfier ethnic groups* Thgse of you 
who haye lived among members of other, ^nic groups--and who has not— 
know'*that 'members of othe** ethnic groyps do indeed look alike* ^(But, of ■ 
course, so do members of one's own soci(^t^, and resemblances can easily 
^ad to embarrassing situations of mistat<^,identity*) Aprppos this fact is 
an experience of Professor Morton FriecJ early in his career was one 
of two Caucasians living in a relatively sinall Chinese to^n. The 6ther 
was a much taller and fairer skfnned Englishman who was^ disfinctly 
different m appearance from Professor Fried* To both men*s annoyance, 
the Chinese postman regularly handed over the Englishman's mail to Fried, 
or Fried*s to the Englishman, Finallv, Fried confronted the postman and 
asked him why the confusic^* **But, sir,*' replied the postman with obvious 
sincerity, "you all look alike to us*" 

* 

' Race an<d culture are constoicts^formulated from the observations of 
form (for race) and function (for culture). The application of each 
assumes some degree of regularity ^ptween the members of the race— 
"you all look alike**— or the practitioners of the culture— "you all act 
alike/* As constructs, *Vace** and *tulture" are cryptograms, shorthand, 
schematic devices: neither is comprehensive, for variation is implicit in 
the nature of constructs* One of the most familiar constructs,.by way of 
example, is *'lahguage*** A language is a set of rules for speaking and 
writing, an. Idealized and normative guideline, which is inferred and 
constructed from speech, an existential process of verbal communication 
which is Behavioral, variable, and irregular* As each of us is aware, 
speech sometimes follows the rules ot language, sometimes digresses from 
the rules of lar^uage, and is sufficiently dynamic and changeable that no 
language can entirely describe*-let alone predict— the varietijfs of spoken, 
expressions. - " # ^ . * 

Anyone who has proof-read manuscripts is keenly aware of this fact* 
Try as one may typos slip through into print for any number of. reasons: 
distractions, pre-^occupatioh, or, most commonly, "the self-correcting 
eye*** The **Daily Press" of Newport Nejys, Virginia, reported a lawsuit in 
which the defendants were accused of conspiring to **ref urbish, the pubic 
image** of one 6f them, (Aiter my wife reread the sentence I finally 
poiijted out that it did'not read "public",) Publication Number Fourteen in 
this series was delayed* when a type-sejter changed the name 9f the 
journal from* Studies in Third l^rld' Societies to Studies in Third World 
Series * No question about his f^Write gam6! Or, consider these examples 
from church bufletins (unquestionably one of the richest sourcifs for' 
discrepancies between "language*^ and "Speech")! 




This being Eas(er Sunday we will ask Mrs, Swanson to come forward 
and lav an egg on the altar. And, ' ' ' ' ' - 

This afternoon there will be a meeting 'in the north and south ends of 
the church. Children will be baptized in both ends; 

One of the functions of constructs is to determine what goes with 
what, and to establish boundaries between 'what is alike .and what is 
different* Ideally, in constructs, what is within sugh boundaries belongs 
because it is simUar; what js outside such boundaries does nojt belong 
because it is dif ferent^Within our own society we interact, with one 
another in understandal^ and predictable ways. We practice a cortimon 
culture- We ^eak a common language. When we travef ,to another 
country where we must hve among persons who are physically different, 
speak another language, and pr^yztice another culture, we cross cultural 
boundaries and experience "culture shock,*' 

William Condon has compared the learning of one^ own culture with 
learning *'a dance of life"* (197^*; Condon and Ogston 1967; Concfon and 
Sander 1973, 197*^; cf. Hall, 1976:61*73), We learn the symbols, the 
appropriate space, the sense of rhythm and time, the movements and 
prescribed patterns of interaction. So long as we move within the setting 
for which the dance was created^ we move ea^ly* When we move to 
another society ^where the dance is different, we get our toes stepped on 
even as we stepson ^oes. 

Analytic coVSstructs sucl{a§Janguage, race, and culture are real—and 
the political implications within them for differentiation . and 
discrimination are enormous, ^ They pro^idfe the bases for human 
hierarchies, for nationalism, and racism, 

* Histoty abounds with examples of what philosophers tefm 
"illeghimate teleology,** or Jack Hornerian logic, in societies whose 
members in effect declare "what good boys we are" on the basis of Some 
alleged superiority* Herodotus felt ' the Egyptians had everything 
backwards with. men doing the weaving and women tendiogt tl^ store, 
hence, were clea'rly inferior to the Greeks, Tacitus lauded the close-knit 
family units oi the north Europeans^ but condemned their excessive swings 
of emotion in contrast to the more moderate RomanSt Bu.t Greeks ^nd 
Romans alike ^ere^ disparaged by Renaissance writers who conceived one 
of the most pervasive and pernicious notions of Euro-American culture, 
viz* the so-called "Idea of^ Progress,** that subversive enemy of tradition 
that states '*the newer the better**" Jonathan Swift effectively satirized 
the **Idea'* in The Battle of the Books in which he ridiculed the mediocrity, 
clamor for recognition, and intellectual patricide of hrs contemporariesJ 
But .lapan was not impressed with European renascence and from 1600 to 
1S68 maintained a '*westless** society by rejecting all external influences, > 
The Industrial Revolution ipnpelled Europe-*and lapan through the ^^eijl 
Reformation-*into a position of technological an^ military superiority vis- 
a-^vis non-industrialized .societies, for whom, it was heldi European ^ 
societies had a responsibility—more, , a **burden**— to $ave them from 
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themselves, .(^i/nil^rly^ discussing. 3aPan*S .roJe in Asia, 1 w^Ets curtly 
informed^by the sort of one ot Japan's leading jurists that."we do nbt 
^consider oorsetVe's^n Asian country, rdtheu'we are a misplaced western 
.nationM ' ' ^ * " ^ ^ ' . ' 

* '■ " ' y ^ . > * » 

U i$ important* note that H^^ile ideas about human hierarchies are 
common,jSuch ^ler^chjes are not part of an ontotogical schj^me^txf things. 
3u6t ds 'history abbgnds wilh examples of Hornerian iQgiCj so, too, is it 
replete with numerous problems which arise when g racei of a culture is 
assumed to^e superior (or inferipr) to others. 

Race and Cultttfe irf National Perspective -. 

'Apropos the. fo^ws of this volume, we shall consider one of the 
rituals of modern n^ionalism to illustrate the* political Urtpiications ,of , 
andlytic constructs for^Jilferentiation'and discrimination, viz^. registration 
an alien* M^ny readeft can- identify with the f ollowing episode. , 
* ' <* ^ 

In June, 1^5, I^jlrived^jn Manila for a research project supported by 
a Fulbright-Hays grant. AsJ^made rrjy way through the various check- 
points m the airport,' one oificial said, "Before you^ proceed to Mindanao, 
it will l^e necessary for yqu to regiyer at the Bureau jof Alien 
Registration'' <B.A,R,), Having registered^ as an alien in Malaysia 
numerous times, I gave little thought to his wo^rds. 1 took a taxi from.^he » 
airport to the YMCA on poncepcion Street, called' friends at the 
Lfhiversity of the Philippines and set u^ appointments, for the next 
morning, ^ad lunch, and then walked over to the B.A.R, The scene in the 
main room was disconcerting if not. downright unoerving. A^out 25 
American exchange ^t^dents were in the large room where registration 
forms were provided, and whe^ the procedure began and ended. 'Several 
were distraught, and one girl sobbed, 'If I had tke money, 1 would leave, 
here today!'^ . ' T , 

The room contained two semi-circular desks behind which were 
seated six clerks. The clerks were approached not in lines but by push- 
and-shove a^ orje could. (The' procCTure was a splendid example of the 
distinction JHall fn^kes between ''monochfbnic'' time-space orientations in 
Euro-American cultures, and /'potyCRronic" time-space orientations in 
A^ian cultures; 1976:1a, 19). Along the walls--at least so in 1975— were 
the "brokers'* who for P 20 would help oni run the maze of offices for 
registratioh. Working my way to the de^ 1 told a clerk 1 wanted to 
register* "Fi If these in/''She ordered, thrusting 12 foolscap length forms 
at me,r"and bring pictures of ^oi^rseti," she added. Aha> i thought, 1 
anticipated' thiSf and produced one of the 24 passport pictures 1 had with 
me, '?To6 big,*^ she respondjed. 'It will not do." But, I replied, wilh a little 
cropping it will fit, ''No," she said, "you will have to have photos the right 
size^ made in Mamla." *Well, 1 thought, 1 won't be able to finish this 
afternoon** "What time do you open in the morning?" 1 asked. "Seven- 
thirty," she answered^ turning already to the next client to indicate that 
she had answered entough of my questions. 
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Still feeling reasonably cortftdent about the whole aff^ir^ 1 u^atked 
^ back to, the Y, as^ed the clerk about a photographer ahd found that there 
was one jusi^up the street. After sitting for the phot9S, I returned to the 
. Y and began the tedious task of fUUng m all 12 forms. Three f'orms and an 
hobr-and-a-half later, I u^alked back to the photograPher*s^ picked up the 
pictures* then back to the Y for dinner* and spent the rest of the evening - 
completmg the forms. Hafvmg flo^vn from Honolulu via Guam the previous 
njghi, I was ready for sleep at^ an ^arly tjour, and so awoke at 6 a.m. .the 
next mornings eager to get the registration finished and see my friends at 
the universHy. exhilarate from the flight* 1 indulged myself In a 

sumptuous breakfast— papava with hme^ rice, frieil eggs with bacon^ toast 
and marjnaUdef and two cups of ^offee— and left about 7^13 for th^ 
B.A.R. When I walked in "at 7:30 the building was deserted. Five minutes 
or so later a Filipuna ^nd her two children came in* We'exchanged 
pleasantries^ and she said that she had flown from Baguio the day before^ 
and was registering her children as she was married to a^ American and 
tf(er children had been born in the tfnited StateSi Wte lapsed into an uneasy 
silence^ and Vnarked our wait by all^too-frequent glances at the clock. 
Eight o'clock came^ Sri 5, S:30^ and finallv^ at 9:00, a custodian came 
through) "\Uha^ time will the clerks be in?" I asked impatiently, (Oh^ 
that 1 had asked that question the'day before, rather than^ "What time do 
you open in ^the morning?*) "Any tirpe now," he answered^ moving on. At 
^;25 the first clerk appeared carrying her GUp of coffee. 

During the time we had been waiting, I had studierl the check-points 
through which one had to move in the registration procedure. Altogether 
171 The-plan resembled a flow-chart, and to Pass the time I copied one of 
the schedules down for my f leld-notest 

Shortly after 9:30^ 1 began moving along the route. In one office, 
out, into another^ out^ b^ck to the same'office but to another clerks put^ 
until, eventually^ I came into an office dcSminated by a large and officious 
Filipina reading the Manila Bulletin, Maybe she didn't see m^^ 1 thought to 
myself^ and, In the appropriate manner of ^elf-announcement^ cleared my 
throat. Still no acknowledgement* Suddenly the two doors to the office 
opened and two men walked in, liVimedrately the clerk folded the paper^ 
greeted one of the men whom she recognized, who said to her, 'H want you 
to meet Mr*, Smith who is joining the embassy staff* He just arrived^ and 1 
brought him to mak^ sure his papers are in order," With scarcely a glance 
at the documents-placed before her^ she chopped them with authority and ^ 
warmly welcomed Mr, Smith to the Philippines* r Slow burn was givirig way 
^ to white-hot anger, and only after they, left did she turn to me and inquire, 
' "May 1 help you?" Replying that 1 hoped she could^ 1 presented my papers 
which were carefully examined^, then was told that I would have to be 
fingerprinted^ and eventqally^ just before noon^ made my way out of the 
building. Needless to say, 1 had to call my friends at the university and 
reschedule my appointments^ the times for \yhich had Icing since passed* 

Returning to the Y 1 reflected on the experiences of the mqrnirig^ 
attempting to puzzle them out and to make sense of the entire affaif, 

17 



\SuddenJy, it occurred to me that registration is. a rite of passage by which 
a person is effective!;? albeit temporarily ^dissociated from his former 
state, exists during the<ritual as, a jiminal persona lei. Turner 196'^),until 
such time as he^is given the alien registration' card and his presence ir^he 
new state is legitimized. He tKen belongs^ tiaving been "moved** legally " 

* and ritually into a validated status, ^ ' 

^ /In defense of*the PhiJippihes and'their institotions, it must be noted 
that oiir rltOals of registration are just as cemplex and frustrating- -if not 
more so— than the one'just descritJ^d* DarreJ Miller, ^a Latifi Americanist, 
comments that the ritual process is similSr in F^razilf even to the "brokers** 
who are knoD/n as *'dispatchers/* Further, he writes, "Mv reflection about 
dispatcher^ in arsimtlar situa^on [ed me to conclude that money made the 
difference (mo^ey to pay the dispatcher) m a highly stratified society kke 
Brazil* Discovering that tfi^e^ was such a; thing as a dispatcher to 
expedite tfiTe proces^^as noy *rite of passage*/*) * 

Having rationalized the experience i was somewhat more prepared 
for the ritual of dissociation which proved necessary to obtain an exit 
visa, upon completion of my. research^ Arriving in Manila from Negros, 1 
w^nt immediately to the Pan-An^erican office to <;onfirm my reservations^ 
As [ was walking out the door> congratulating myself on expediting the 
finaf requirement and thinkiryg that's it^ the cterk called after mp, quite 
casually^ '*Sir, do* you h^ your €ttj^ visa?'* No, I answered^ where do J 
obtain one? Afthe treawy, he rephed. After a taxi ride to the treasury ^ 
1 made my way to a relatively small room on an upper floor* Behind a U- 
shaped configuration of desks were clerks passing out forms and taking in 
completed dckiuments and pay.ments m settlement of money owed the 
government. 1 obtained two forms^ went to a vacant desk, filled them oiff^^ 
and returned to one of the clerks who, after re xaminin^ the forms said, 
**You must go down to the floor below and pay P 93S for wages earned in 
""'the Philippines,** But, I protested, my wages wer^ paid by the U*S* 
government. '*That*s right,** he said most agreeably, **but you could not 
haveYeceived the wages if we had not granted you permission to enter^fe 
Philippines for your research/* Conceding the merits of his statement, I 
paid the tax, obtained my exit visa and, ihe following week, departed the 
Philippines. 

Registration as an alien and procurement of an exit visa are fairly 
routine procedures for moving across national boundaries. They are 
modern **rites of passage" with the phases of separation^ transition, and 
incorporation as described by van Cennep Cl%0) in his classic study* As 
such, they' permit and effect movements of persons across social 
boundaries. Such rites commupicate the critical messages, "You belong/* 
because you have submitted to the demands of our society^ you have 
behaved in ways we prescribed and can understand? or, "You do not 
belong/* you are moving out> goihg somewhere else. ^ 

Most social and cultural boundaries are not sa clearlv established 
and tl>e procedures for moving across them are not so dramatically 
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institutionalized. Mos^ are implicit^ hidden^ unspoken^ unarticulated. But, 
as we shall see ^s w(* examine the construct of 'VacV^ either we become 
aVare of their existence or we stumble aloryg* not understanding what is 
happenirig to us, and why* 

Becoming Members of Societies -- and Races 

Movements across national boundaries still aremperienced by only a 
^minority of human beings. More commonly-'-universally— individuals 
become members of societies through being born into them and through 
the processes ^ call ^'socialization" and "encv^tur ation'\ By socialization 
we refer^to the positions (stMuses) and appropriate behavior (roles) which 
exist iiteach society* By enculturation we mean the internalization of the 
values and ideals of our society. Although the distinction between the two 
processes is analytically usefulj^I shall refer to the ways people learn their 
cultures as "socialization^'* ' 

No person knows how to b^have^ or what behavior is appropriate In 
his particular society, at birth* Each human being undergoes the 
trans^c^onal process of socialization during which genetic potential is 
modified and realized as a functioning "human'V so defmed according to 
the values of the society (cL tandy 1965:X-10), Within pre-modern 
societies, rites of passage--in some instances, four or five dozen— were^ 
observed and marked the changes in rights and responsibilities of the' 
individual. 

During socialization^ very basic chariges occur in the individua/* 
These include changes in (l) metabolism, as infants^re taught to lower 
the blood sugar level ^nd to go for increasingly long periods ot time 
bet^veen eating; (2) food, as infants* diets ar^ changed to'lntroduce them 
to *hat IS defined as Vedibler and when ancJ how much shoiild be eaten^(3) 
appropriate techniques of physical relief and movir^ one's body—to point 
or not to pomt; how to sit; where to sit; etc.; (k) emotional expressio/is— 
what -will be tolerated, what will not; and {5) lan^uage^ described by 
Edward Sapir as "the best show humans put on.'^ 

The learnir^ of a culture js the learning of order* Contrary to ^ 
Freud, socialization is not altogether an inhibitory process requiring the 
compromise of the individual to accession to group will* Ra^hor^ it Is a 
means of focusing otherwise diffused psychic and physical energies/ 
according to models provided by the society* .And the person who grows 
up without rules or r^ponsibilitjes suffers an uncertain' s^l>se' of 
rootlessness and groundlessness (cfx Geertz 1962:73^- -Sh ^ ' 

, Thus, the socialization experience is constryctive— and jiv a 
particular way, according^to the prescriptions of one society* ItJisf the 
process by which the individual comes to terms wijh the biologic^j iacts 
of life, with the demands of society, and the expectations of parent? aOd 
peers* !p the midst of the^e /transactions— at the vfery j^enter>*-the 
individual develops a sense of "self"* Selfhood doej not develog in v^cuo ^., 
despite muct^ of what we may hear about a p^son trying tantiridV^thcf s-qflf *" ' 
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Jhe popular song witU the lyrics, "I've been to paradise, but I've never 
been to *nie," reflects "the cuhdre of narcissism" rather than 
"selflessness"* The orientation t^. ^self " developed in socialization is a 
dynamic process of interaction wltU one's fellows, is critical and it should 
be continuous. The image of an appropriate self varies considerably 
among societies. The Semai of the Malay Peninsula have emphasized non- 
aggression, passivity, and their cardinal virtue is captured in the uK)rd 
genaf\(-non- threatening. By contrast, the Iban of Borneo have emphasized 
aggression, achievement, and the term ulih— capable, competent— fits well 
the sejf-image th^ are expected to achieve. 

Doling socialization ^e develop attitudes of other peoples as well. 
The urorld and its peopIes--so far as they are knourn and are considered 
^ivorth considering— are ordered with one's own society in the center, with 
lesser peoples declining in a gradient from the highest and best. Thus, the 
symbol for China was a circle urith dot in the center. Each Iban longhouse 
, was the ritual center of the urorld* And» as Ateksandr 1. Solzhenitsyn has 
urritten. 

The Universe has as many different centers as there are living 
, beings in it. Each ' of us is a center of the 
Universe . . *(1973:1). 

Noi infrequently, members of other societies are: caricatured by the use of 
animal epithets, or through the use of myths about their origins from the 
union of the myth-maker's society and some animal. . At the opposite 
extreme, members of technologically simpler scncieties may employ 
apotheosis or terms of deification in describing memj^ers of ^ore 
advanced societies. 

Attitudes tourards resources also are culturally determined, a point 
to u^ich 1 shall return. Not infrequently, there is consider^le consonance 
'betu^en our attitudes tourards members of other groups and natural 
, res^rces 7-*Which is consistent ivith the nature of culture as a system: 
' Either or both may be considered exploitable, or worthy of conserving. As 
a rqle, members of technologically simpler societies, specifically hunter- 
gatherers, havQ lived symbiotically in relatively undegrafJed environrrfents, 
living in but no^ transforming the habitat. By contrast, practitioners of 
other technplogies— from horticulturists to industrialized societies— have 
vijiwed Ecosystems as '^passive stages" on which they have enacted their 
dramas of change, and ail too oftefij destruction* * 

Our values and norms also are culturally mediated and learned 
through socialization. Our capacities for evaluation— indeed, our 
practices of evaluation-*are established and enhanced through 
socialization* What, or who, counts? How much? What is important? 
N What i| ivorthivhile? Answers to these and hundreds of other questions are 
provided by society* 
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Culture: An Adap'tive Systt^tn 



A caJture is a symbol system, and u ts imperative that ^e recogni^^ 
It as sucht and^ the nature of the uniquely human ability td symbolize. 
Symboling is possible because of the human capacity for 'discriminating, ^ 
evaluatm];, assessing, and judging, a capacity which is the basi$ for the 
development of cultures and races. Someone has correctl;^ obs^rvtj'd that 
our species might well be renamed Homo evaluatiajs . There m^y be 
physiological bases for this human propensity--stereoscopic vjsidn, in 
which each e^e sees almost but not quite the same, aijd the ;level*opment / 
of the human hemispheric brain--but it is important that we re$ogni2e^4tiis ' 

* capacity as species-wide, shared liy alt members of our specie^, 

Symboling is necessary because of 'the ^uman need to econormz^ 
energy ^hd transmit messages— an energy saving technique ''^^n ; 
communicating. Symbols are shorthand deyices for conveying/ a. 
multiplicity of messages, some of which ate understood/ others which are 

* ambiguous (ind misunderstood even by persons who share the sa^me pJlture, 

Symbols are based upon perceptions of likenesses and differenq^s* 
We recognize structural similarities, o^t homologies ("Sturdy as an oaR**) 
and functional sirndarities, or analogies ("Cap run like the win5i"?*and on^ 
these similanves-'dnd dif ferenc^s—wfl^create.our cultural 'iysteFps^whicfhj 

in turn, determine our views of the world and hs people 

' * ' - _ 

U is imperative that we recognize the systemic chiract^r^'of a 
culture. Though it is composed of thousands-^hundreds of thousand^— of ^ 
identifiably mdividuat symbols, these ingredients are merged, internaJized, 
and habituated by the bearers of a culture, .As individiia! symbots are' 
incorporated *nto Cultural sjjstems,' their parti<Julanty d,r peculiarity does 
' * (\Ql impress persons who learn 'them from inf^n^. Orie of the fascjnating 
facts about the lifte-long process of socializ^ton is our discovet'y of the 
^ inter-relatedness of ' information. This, is ..abundantly clear in higher 

* education. Freshmen in large introductory classes' ask, "Why don't you 
give us essay exams rather than objective, short-answer exams?" There 
are a couple of reasons. An obvious one is that instructors 4d not have 
time to read the essays* But a pedagogical one is that freshmen would be 

^ at a severe disadvantage compe^l^ with juniors and seniors who are not 
only capable of producing more verbiage ("show") but also are able to 
perceive relationships that have yet to be discovered by freshmen and 
sophomores* An excellent example of the perce'^tion of interrelatedness 
occurred five years ago when an executive of one of the country;^ largest 
insurance companies audited an introductory anthropology couiAe- His 
experience enabled him to perceive relationships which. were nbrapparent 
to the instructor and students* S0| when older peoplj& find associations in 
virtually eVerythingi this is perfectly- human^-and cultural. 

What occurs in socialization— the merging of symbt|lS| generalizing 
. from particulars-^-is reversed when we cross cultural boundaries* OQr 
J senses are assaulted by aR apparent chaos* father than being impressed 
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with order of the new society^ we ar^,appalled ^t the disorder, Rather 
'than appreciating the genius of the c<|Iturdj creations, we are dismayed at 
the peculiarities of the'pe^ople. Rather than perceiving "natural" system^ 
we are struck by. the odd particularities of sounds, actions^ and values. 
The symbols ^hich are systemic to members of the new society seem 
disjunctive and discrete to us, ' until we have participated in the society 
for about six mouthy, alter which time we begin to perceive reguJarities. 
As in socialization so in acculturation, we internalize and rationalize, so 
the unnaturaJ becomes natural. ^ 

Our emphasis upon the symbolic content of cuJture fr€<iuently has 
been at the neglect ot the^adaptive character of cultures. At the risk of 
exaggerating, we must stress that a culture is a system of adaptation {of 
which Symbolic orientation and physical adjustments are parts). As a 
system of adaptation a culture includes the adaptive strategies of the 
society, the form<s) of technology, the patterns of social organization- 
economic relations, groupings of kin and non-kin,^ decision- making 
processes, and various institutions (political, religiousV-and the ideology 
of the Society, J6 understand ^a culture requires an holistic approach, 
appreciation of its bearers quite literally from the ground up and in terms 
of their history* ' * * ' 

As a system of adaptation^ a culture reflects—apd indirectly is 
determined by*-the energy resources its practitic^ner^ exploit* Essential 
to understanding ^ny culture are the ecological concepts of energy flow, 
ecological dominance, and ecological succession. Ruyle (n*d.) writes that 

the concept of energy flow refti^ to the flow of solar energy 
through successive levels of life-forms (trophic levels)-- what 
' what?*-and the fact that^ours is a solar*powered world. 

This flow is what keeps life goi^g, and life may be viewed as * 
" ultimately a struggle for free energ/* (This struggle underlies 
and is implicit in cultural imperialism and racism.) In such a 
I. System' all species influence all others^ but this influence is not 
equal* Often, one or a few species^ the ecological dominants, 
*wilj ^xert the major controlling influence on the system as a 
^ ' whole. Further, the system may undergo major char^es^ with 
ecolbgical dominants succeedir^g each other in a regular^way. * 

UnliK^ pther, animal species which simply appropriate naturally 
occuri'ing environmental /us^-values and exert ^ largely 
unconscious ihfluence on th^ environment^ human^ societies* 
impose their wills on the envir^dnment through tfie expenditure 
of their Own labor energy. This peculiarly human dependence 
on labor contributed to the selective j^ressdres which gave rise 
to a new ecological force— huftiaci Intelligence— and the ability 
to symbolize and thus to creat^tcultures, 

ft 

Natural selection— which has resulted in '*raciatK)n"— has been 
accompanied by the par&Uel pr<x:ess of cultural selection^ a 
process which operates according to what economists ternp a 



"mini-max pnncjpJe/' That is, to the extent -that labor is not , 
tn itself satisfying, individuals wiirattempt to minimize their 
ovfn effort while trying to maximize their own satisfaction* 
The mini-max principle is noty of course/ the* only selective 
force operating in cultural evolution, nor does tt pdcessarily 
depend \jpon the conscious, rational calculation of mnembers of 
the population* It is impossible, however, to account for the 
observed transformations of ciiiltural Systems without recourse 
to this principle. * . » ^ J 

When applied to human/habitat relationships, this' mini-m4x 
principle favors* the selection of increasingly ^productive 
systems* Propelled by the^irivir^ force of human intelligertce, 
hu/nan dominated ecosystems hav& passed through' a regular ^ 
succession of technological types; hunting and gathering, 
horticultural, pastoral, agricultural, and industrial 1 

When applied to jntra-specific relationships, human and human, 
this mim-max principle favors the selection of cooperative 
labor systems antj sociaj devices which substitute the labor of 
; others for one*s own, that is, to exploitation* 

Begmhing about 10,000 years ago, for reasons as yet incompletefy 
known from archaeological researrh, hunian societies in various parts of 
the world--Southeast Asia, Southwest Asf^ South Asia, Africa, and the 
New World*-began to farm and to develop new patterns of economic 
relations^ Witii an increase in productivity which resulted frofrT the 
Neolithic Revolution (the most important technological development in 
human history), larger|^sedentarv populations emerged.^ Surpluses in the 
yields made possible for .the first time in human history institutionalized 
exploitation of tabor, as more astute and ambitious members ot armed 
socjetres lived off the produce of otiter members and. established 
themselves as managers or rulers* 
* # " 

About ^,^00 years ago, a second revolution, viz* the independent 
establishment of state forms of organization, occurred, in which were 
included new patterns of social organization* 4f the Neolithic was the 
most important technological breakthrough in human, history^ the 
corKTfepttiaJjzation and organization of states was the most Important 
sociological breakthrough in human history. . Supported by myth and 
rituals, states have concentrated to themselves the, right to use physical 
force, authority to adjudicate disputes, focus o^information flow and 
source of decision-making processes. Perhaps^ more crucial for our 
concern is the fact that tiistorically— though not ^teleolqgically— states 
have promulgated my.ths of justice and equity while protecting rituals of 
inequality and injustipb* \ 

The state r^rese^ts a type of cultural climax, in Avhich it has grown 
to become a major symbol, an ecological dominanti whose * off icials 
determine not , only the course of nations b^^J/' events which affect and 




influence the lives of every person. And, through processes of 
socialization we submit to the rituals and internahze the myths. And 
beyond any question, some of the most dangerous mytt^sar^-jhose creat^ 
to account for and justify treatment of those who are^Silfgrent, Let^us- 
now examine the cultural construct of "race", ^ Vv^ 

Racei A Cultural Construct , 

Races are not fixed or permanent groupings* Rather, through 
geographical separation and the creation of cultures shared by members of i 
small groups, anitonymic societies have en^erged, distinguishing themselves^ 
from other grout>s. Southeast Asia is the region par excellence for studies* 
of what we *may term imprecisely "ethnic evolution," We estimate that 
there are 800 autonymic societies m the region, which usualli are grouped 
for the sake of convenience into considerably fewer* Some societies 
appear, others' disappear. For example, Islam has provided the catalyst 
for the a^regation of Malays who, >00 ;^ears ago, constituted , 
undistinguished fishing and piratical societies, but today are the largest 
and politically dominant society in Malaysia. More recently, the Kadazans 
of Sabah— a people \vho were no people--have grown into a discrete ethmc 
group during the past century^ By contrast, the Bukitan of Sarawak ha^ 
disappeared as they have been assimilated by Iban. 

*T^e*concept of race is problematic. For the sake of clarity let us 
define a race as a population in which there is a particular frequency oi a ' 
gene or cluster of genes. Beyond this general definition, however, there is 
Ut^le we can say^ For example, in Africa, ©ceania, and Australia, there 
are populations with muCh higher frequencies of genes for dark -skin 
pigmentation thah in China or the Soviet Union. Such gerietic frequencies 
are inferred from observable characteristics. Does the fact that there are 
higher frequencies of dark skin pigmentation in Africa, Oceania, and 
Australia mean that populations of these areas are members of the same 
race? Clearly it does not, for beyond similarities of skin coloring they 
.have little in common. 

The* concept of race is riothing more than a cultural device for 
classifying people into different genetic population^. But how many genes 
should be useu as a basis for classification?, One group? If only ope, 
which genes should serve as the criterion for classification? Skin Color? 
Shape of no^e? Eyes?^Why ,not others, such as fingerprint patterns or - 
consisrtencjT of^ar-wax? Two or three? Which two or threel^ 
Morp*w*>gy? Height? Texture of hair? Why the' exclusion of others? 
She;wood Washburn has written that we should require everyone who tries 
,to set up a system of racial classification to give his reasons for setting up 
the taxonomy and a justification of his selection of genetic criteria, 

r We cannot agree on the genetic bases for racial classification, nor 
can we agree on the number of "hu^n types/' In the 18th century, 
Johann Blumenbach, using cranial material and 'pictures, identified five 
ra'Cial types, the best kndwn being Negroid, M^^oloid, and Caucasoid, 



(Let meiinsert^dreFithetiCdlly that typologicaljthmktng is itself aciiJtural 
phenomenoryihe most senous flaw lalts application to hyzo^n types bgingy 
the confu'swn of sterile, stat*c types with non-^tic^roups, nattJralV 
selection bemg a continuous process* Most of our thinking^ mode Uc, and 
if oyr modek are foFever h>gcominR rather thaa established , it is difficult 
for us to fix categories with any degree of -permanence and authontyx 
And, I suspect, this is precisely v^at Is most^bothersome to authoC^rian 
personality types*) 

Subsequent to. identification qf the major racial types, Ciientists 
rec^nized that some groups did not fit and added others, foc^xamp^, the 
Capoid and Austratoidx , Still this taxonomy was" deficient, so more 
recently, one bused upon physical and geographical differeno^rfas 6een 
mvented. ^ It groups together the .Amerindian Geographical R^ce, the 
Polynesian Geographical Race, the> Micronesiao Geographical Race, th^ 
Me I anesian-Pap^rfSn Geographical Race, the Australian Geographical Race, 
thje Asiatic Geogt^^phjc^Race (what a catch-all!), ttte Injjian Geographical 
Race> the EuropeafTueographjcal Race, and the African G&ographlcai 
Race, As comprehensive as this taxonomy is, ther^ still are groups sb^lch 
do not fit. The last*effort of which I am aware is a taxonomy wl^33 
racial types. And it is still deficient* * *^ 



The work of anthropology has made 
contribution than the determination th 
single speciesx This deterfnination was 
"the crime of the 19th cenTliry/' Durint^the 
reported men with tails, men witti on/eye, 
Borneo, rtien cohabiting with oranR ut 
xofvzeived the founder of a society different 



tpOft^nt 
embers of \ 
may be called 
Age of Discovery^ travellers ' 
men with three toes, and, in' 
of such unions wa^ 
frorrTtharMjh^ory- teller,) 



While l^was teachir»g at the University of PtUsburgh^ one of my students 
brought in a stor^ \vhich appeared in the P^st-Gazette about a tribe in 
Africa whose members hadxOnly one toe^^and asked what 1 thought of the 
story. In the 19th (cf Morgan, Tylor) and early 20th centuries, nietaphor. 
was translated into biological i^age, and non- Euro- Americans were 
caricatured as '^childish'*, and mentally deficient* Thus, Lucien Levy-Bruhl 
(1966) divided the world's people into two groups: Europeans and 
Americans, sober and scientific, and the rest, simple and supers titio^uSx 
Sut, anthropological research has determined that (l) cognitive processes 
are essentially the same for all human beings, and that (2) any person has 
the potential for learning any of the elaborate codes subsumed under the 
rubric '^culture" {cf. Levi-Strauss 1962), 

Happily, texts on physical anthropology published (^er ^ past 
decade devote an average of one page jiach to , the topic of race, Ypt, 
discussion of human races generates endless emotion and confusion, piis 
is due, first, to our attempts establish what reallv^r^l?hestablishatil^ 
iategories* The confusion of categories is well-UlugfratedJn a 'letter ft> 
the Editor" of the Virginia-Gazette (April 6, 1983) b^P'r^fes^r Vernon 
Edmunds, a sociologist who writes; 
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1 have stated that any two races are bound to differ with respect to 
rather^ large number of geneticaJJy affected traits, and that 
general intelligence is, one of those traits. 



The logic upon which such a conclusion is based 



is not hard to follow; 




AH, separate breeding populations are virtually certain to 
dif^t* genetically on any trait that ' is under substantial 
genetfccontrol, ^ ' ' 

' 2* General intelligence is under substantial genetic control 

^. Races are separate brewing populations. ^ 

- ' - ^ J- 

4« Therefore'} races are virtually certain to differ genetical^ 
with respect to general intelligence. ^ ' ' • 

(Professor Edmunds confuses "breeding poptilationsHisiiecies) wi^ rac^, 
^which are analytically t^tinguished units withm "breeding pogulatipnsf"]^ 
^'se^nd source of confusion comes from imprecise application of the term. 
We ref^r to the French race, the Jewish r5ce, or thje Aryan race, when 
what wefnean is ^e Irrench population or nationality, the Jewish religion, 
and the Aryan language. There are times \vhen biological feature may 
coincide^ith linguistic,^ religious,^ or national categories,' bot the 
u^ependSllity; of such coincidence precludes our applvVigthe tefm with j_ 
$ny significance* Nationality is a matter ot historical accident* Religioif 
IS a matter oi parental or iridividual choice. And a language is iearrted 
during socialization. A third soui^r:. of confusion derives from political 
efforts to arrange typojogies hierarchically, with one's owfi society at the 
top. "Black is beautiful" and "White is right," 'Folklore abounds with 
stories such as that of the PJ^ins Indians whose skirt color was ba1?i&d 
"medium weir in contrast to the overdone Black and the underdone White^ 
Discussing physical features as bases for'categorizing people with Iban 
students I was told emphatically that the Whi\e nose is too long— *\A<e the 
nofe oi the proboscis monk^y"yand the Black nose Is too short and flat, 
but, observed one i^ith obvious pleasure, "ours is just right," r 
I \ 

Perhaps th^ most critical problem— and the 6ne which led Ashley 
Montagu to teefm race *'the most dangerous myth"— is the use of 
dehumanizing stereotypes by which memb^s of other groups are 
consideitd "less-th^n-human," Such stereotypes exaggerate ^physical 
differences— maximizing minimal differences— to rationalize 
mistreatment or even exploitation of otfier people. Again, Southeast Asia 
provides a clear example of this* *'maxi-min" principle, as mem))ers of 
societies physicall>^ similar have used g^^ometric figures and other Symbols 
to differentiate themselves, thus providing a basis for warfare which was 
^end^ic in many parts of th^ region. 

Stereotyping is universal; we aHJite it, Y^t the costs of stereotypir^g 
^ particularly among those discriminat/d against are enormous, negatively 
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j^ffectiH^ self-imagr, inhib*iiing tree expression* and even dutting short the 
life expectancy of those dtSLrirninated agamst. One of my advisees 

"recently completed her senior thesis on career goals' of black students at 
our local high school. She discovered .that 85 percent expected to take up 
service-related jobs as <^ustodians, maids, groundskeepers^ waiters, and 
waitresses* These young people have been programn^ed (oV svhat Oscar 
Lewis has called "the culture ot poverty/V Lewis (1966) has */ritten that 
the culture of poyerty is a self-perpetuaVing^ independent culture,* but he* 
is quite wrong* The poor are k6pt poo?^4iro^^h the^ use of stereotyped and 

*the Communication M these to their ^u$^'to serve the economically 
dominant members of their society, And, to paraphrase Peter &erger 
(197^ et/ai), OMv self-image is based on wh'^t we do, our worth evaluated 
on what we earn, Consequ^tly,,.victirns of discrimination suffer low self- 
image and react with r,dge \yhich may be directed ^t themselves or t*»e 
more affluent and powerful* 

The concept pf race has perpetuated 4)rofound rntsun^erst^dings of 
behavioral patterns,, in particular those related to the performance of 
tasks related to so-called measurements of intelligence*, in the minds of a 
majorit/ of the world's peoples, behavior is deterrtiined by physical type. 
And this IS- sheer nonsense! There is an extefisive literature about the 
"Sambo" cornplev Jh<? servile, obsequious behavior of Blacks during 
slavery and even into ttiis century m the southern United States, Having 
grown up in Alabama, when 1 read about this complex I immediately 
thought of Van, the Custodian in our church. He fit it perfectly; He was 
obedient, always pleasant, and hiS response, to anything addressed to^jhim 
was consistently monosyllabic. To-^f^preciate Van's behavior,^you must * 
know that my home church was a meeting place for the White Citizen's 
Council, and mcluded among its members Bull Connor, Reviewing 
material on.the Sambo complex, Stanley Elkins (I959j 1961) discovered ^ 
striking similarity between the behavior of Blacks in the South and that of 
White soldiers in German concentration camps* In both groups . the 
behavior was-almost the same, fading him to conclude that the complex" * 
was a strategy for survival, with an adaptive advantage in the role-[^lay of 
both Blacks an(j Whites, and quite Independent of any biological basis, 

^e are now^ware that all human beings are programmed to learn, 
and that we may continue learning througHout our Uves, The human is 
born with less than a third of the ^dult human capacity, ind there is 
tremendous growth o{ the cortex after birthv Thus, th^re is no 
nvammalian species in which the environment has a lopger and more 
direct effect on thdoiervous system than humankind. So, as rats raised ^in 
'an efficient environment ar^^uch more efficient as mazesolve^s than 
rats given no opportunity to learn and practice be'fore testing; as monkeys 
h^ve been shown to learn, even more so human behavior— including test 
restjlts-'^will be affected by the environment, and is mi explainable in 
terms of "racial differences*'* 
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Sommary and Conciusions 

SeveraJ facts about races and cultures must now be obvious 
raciai categories ar€»cultural categories; that is, the idea ^Lj^^.i^^fe?. 
based upon scientific anaiyses of ,the natural order of ^^^^S^Mfi^^^fj^^^jf?^- /■ 
a product of the human propensity for ordering/the worid *i^5?wal6affflgH„^-' 
and CdtegoriZif^, Second, this propensity appears to be inn^g^*^l^TlfirVc^"-^ 
may be physioiogical bases—so that despite Advances m ^^^HJ^ogjr ajWJ^)^s 
increases in information, we continue to evaiuate and sJ^r\5i^rtJ^^^ 
categories. Third, the potential for rank- ordering mdividuai^*^,^ gg%ip!^^^ 
in "human hierarchies" exists in each person, b^t actiiaiizAiof)* ^c^e-^*/ 
po^ntiai depends upon personai and sociai decisions. Fourth, [^la^rtv 
wflRher in individuai or'institution^ is a transcuiturai phenomenon, *and no 
respecter of persons, places, or times. It has existed--and exists--in every 
nation, on ev^ery continent, among all societies. It was practiced by 
Egyptians who enslaved the Hebrews and other pastoralists, it was 
practiced by the Chams who captured tribesmen of the Viet Nam hiiis for 
sdie as slaves in Java, it was practiced by the ipcas in the development of 
their empire, it was practiced by the Zuiu in their assimiiation of 
"different" African societies* And. most recently and perhaps most 
dramatically, it waS practiced by colonial powers who poiiticized "race^* 
and "ethnicity'* to a degree never before known* Currently, there are , 
numerous examples of. racism in administrations and in particular in 
transnational corporations in many newly independent nations and 
businesses (cf* southeast asian CHRONiCLE, Issues No, 66-67), 

A good friend, sensitive to issues of race and jculture, introduced a 
speaker to a conference on ''institutionalized Racisns((^y paraphrasing the 
confession standardized by Aicohoiics Anonymous* "I am *so-and-so*,'* he 
said, "anii \ am a racist," Knowing the friend who is married to a member 
of another ethnic group, with two children adopted from other ethnic 
group5> I serjousiy question the confession. 

For racism operates on what George pfeter Murdock^ in referring to 
another sociai phenomenon, vU., ^mbiiineai descerX^'has identified as an 
**optative-exciusive principle" (i960Ji-ix)* As^with anrtbiiine^ descent with 
racism, one chooses one's group to the exclusion of others. There 
obviously are both, positive and negative connotations in the principle, 
pos^itive in the relationships whteh one chooses, negative in the 
relationships one rejects. Thus, in the mayoral election of Chicago, 
charges and counter-charges of "racism" were made by the Candidates and 
their supporters, the overtor^^and undercurrent's being those of exclusion 
rejection, , \ ' 

Evaluati^ and differentiation, choices and groupings, are inevitable* 
But discrimination and hostility, abuse and rejection, are not. The 
solution of problems of racism— and nationalisn^— requires our 
acknowledgement of the essential egocentricity of ^ach person and the 
fundamental sociocentricity of each group, and ^he awareness that> if we 
are to understand those wKq.are different from usi ^'understanding" will 
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require oor "sjtartding-undef" their tutelage and appreciating them for who 

they are* 

# it > 

Carl Sagan has written that ' ' 

s 

by far th^e mos^ exciting, satisfying and e?thilarating time fo be alive 
, . is the time in which we pass from ignorance to knowledge • • • the 
age where we begin to wonder and end in understanding. In all of 
, ' the four-billion*year history of life on our planet, in all of the four- 
mitlion*year histdry ot the human family, tfeere is only one 
generation privileged to live, through thaK unique transition^ 
moment: that generatiqp is ours^ 

The fulfillment of this unique moment depends upon our recognition 
pf our Vfamilyl'. ceUtlftnsiups.,iaJCMj .requite^^ that we jrioye_,trom_the 
„transitioi5^ 4>ha^,^t^tiatjiDnalism to internationaUsm, ,of raciwfL^to 
humanfsrri. For,lf oOf sp^ie'5 te ^o remain a viable species we must bu^d 
a global society, with relations to and responsibiNties for all, ^ 



Notes 



4 . t 

1. Sandau Hari is a Qiinor ritual ^'^^Strvjjd to |p|>ease^a vadet^ 

and to reassure a person ^ho' h^sTiaqf iba^ dremrolr^SrTime 



omen of misfortune* 
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the problems and achievements of cultural 
Integration in the Philippines 



N / MAMiTUA SABER 
Mindanao State University 



. In the contemporary world including the Asian^Pacific Region, there 
are modern nation^states facing common problems and desires to promote 
peace and harmony among the diverse peoples and institutions within their 
respective territories and political boundaries^ This problem of societal 
plurality is characterized^by the existence of internal diversity of racial, 
ethnic, lingulstiCt religidus or cultural tra<litions , of , different human 
groups comprising a country's population* ^ ^ 

Academic interest in the study of plural societies and their inhet'ent 
problems has, developed a social science discipline known as Race and 
Ethnic Relations* Students under this discipline are familiar with, 
literatures about countries where internal peace and order are made 
relatively unstable by .the* pluralistic structure of their societies and 
cultures, and where the attempted resolution is to effect inter^societal 
and cross-cultural in tegration* 

Similar Problems in Briet 

Among ihe countries or areas affected by this social pro'blem of 
plural societies are the *Utiion of South Africa, Belgium, Canada, the 
United States, the Philippine?, etCt, to mention only a few of the many 
cases known. Before reporting the Philippine case which, of course, li the , 
focus of this country papec, it is perhaps useful for academic knpwledge^tb 
mention in brief the p^tSUel situations in othet countries. 
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In jhe Union of South Africa,, therfe are four competing and 
conflicting rn^hi-racial and multi*cultural groups: _the Afrikaners of 
White Eoropean ^bac^ground^ tjie ftlack African natives, the Coloredi who 
are of mixed \vhjte-and- black ancestry^ and the Asiatics mostly from the 
Indian sub-continent* Thes^ racial groups desjre not '*int^ratioff" but 
inte^al ''segregation" from one anothert which they call "apartheid/ 
Their ethnocentric attitudes and values and inter-group prejudices and 
discriminations had often caused violence between any two or among 
severaJ of these diverse communities in recent years. 

In Belgium^ there are two 'white groups speaking two different 
languages; the French- spefiking, power-majorhty Walloons and the 
Flemish-speaking, power-minority Flemings, The communication gap 
, between both ^iad further aggravated their political, economic, and socio- 
^ cultural rivalries, despite the effort of the state to forge both into a 
national hariinony* 

Canada is likewise socially, culturallyt and linguistically divided into 
the English Canadian majority and the French Canadian minority, who 
even attempted to carve a separate nation within the Canadian border* 

The case of the United States is well'-known for its diversitv in 
religion, despite the regard lhat that naiion is the "melting pot' of 
humanity from all the continents and that the Anglo-Saxon language and 
cult4rf tends fea^ emb&dded'Jjy^the diverse groups and to provide 
tnt^rative force, at iea^t socially and politically. 

In Southeast Asia, we are quite laminar with the case of Malaysia 
which emerged as a nation-state with diverse citizens composed of the 
Bhumiputra (natives of multi-ethnic background), the Chinese, the IndianSt 
and the Europeans, As a result of inter-racial hostilities arising from 
sociO-cultural and poll lie o-^onomijc rtyalriesT the Nar\yang or overseas 
ChinSsse gr<^p succeeded in creating the separate state of Singapoi^e from 
the newly-established union or federation* Yeti the rest of Malaysia still 
retains its multi-racial and multi-cultural diversity with the inherent' 
problem of integration* 

, While we poi'tray gloomy piCNres of countries having inter-grOup 
frictions arising from their societal v^^^''^*^s^ should not fail to 
mention and appreciate a few places in the world where peace and unity 
are relatively stabje; places, in short, which are models of integr^on. As 
a part of the United States, the State of Hawaii shares the multi-racial 
and multi>>cultural structure of the union* Vet, Hawaii is the union^s happy 
model for integration among the dlve^se groups who^ on those Pacific 
islands^ developed a sense of belongirygness as Hawaiians all, besides being 
^ Americans; and who are also proud to recall their respective origins frorn 
different lands, races, and nationalities. ^ Interestingly, such model of 
integration inspired the U.S. Federal Government to establish thereat an 
institution called the East-West Center. The Center conducts training and 
experiment along international living and learnir>g, besides studies on the 




resultant effect of acculturation, in which diverse individuals and groups 
tend to imbibe some of one anottier's culture traits or values, thus 
developing a cross-cultural integration* 
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Another classic model of integration is Switzerland, where diverse 
groups of citizens are made up predominantly of German, French, Italian, 
and East European groups* Each group maintains its lin^istic and cultural 
identity under the system oK cultural ''mtegration" and not of 
"assimilation," a different social process whereby one grQujunay-iiaseLits 
^original identity and becomes^ completely submerged under another entity 
Or group identity* 

Philippine Integration • 

Any inquisitive observer looking at the map of the Philippines may 
well wonder how the islands, peoples and their institutions could be unified 
or integrated into a single nation-state under the Repubtjc, For indeed, 
one can see the natural physical barriers that impede societal integration* 
Geographically, the Philippines is composed of 7,107 islands where 
communities are virtually isolated from one another by seas and 
mountains that orcfinarlly impede communication* On these islands live 
the 4S million Filipinos who, despite their colmmon natbnal identity 
C'isanp bansa^, are diverse in their historical, raciaNethnic, religious, 
linguistic, and cultural backgrounds* 

To comprehend^ among the ^iJipinos, the contrast between unity and 
disunity, or integration and disintegration, this paper presents a taxonomjc 
tabulation of the differentiated or s tr at if iedj:omm unity- groups within the 
Philippine population, as followsi 



TABLE* 



! 



GROUP differentiation/stratification of PHILIPPINE POPULATION 



GROUP IDENTIFICATION BY RACE, 
NATIONALITY, ETHNOLINGUISTIC, 
CULTURAL, RELIGIOUS AND/OR 
OTHER DIFFERENTIATING FACTORS^ 



GROUP'S GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCATION 



GROUP A.- ALIEN OR FOREIGN 

Westernersi Spanish, American, etc. 
Orientals: Chii)ese, Japanese, 
Indians, etc. 



mostly in urban centers 
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GROUP B CHRISTIAN MAJORITY 



Ilocano, Pangasinanese, Zambal, 
Tagalog, Bicol, etc* 

It 

CebuanOf Ilongo, Samar-^Leyte 
(Waray), etc* 

Mixed or heterogeneous "Christian 
groups, originally migrants from 
Luzon an^ Vjsayas* and 
'Christianized natives^In the region 



Luzon! 



Visaya 



Mindanao-SulU' Palawan 
(Minsupala) 



GROUP C - MUSLIM MINORITY 

Magaindanaon, Maranao* Iranon 
'Sang-^ir, Kalagan* Tausug* and Samal 

Tausugt Samalf 3ama Mapun* 
Badjao (Islamized' section) 

Vakan, Tausog^ ^mal, Maranao 
Maguindanaon 

Palawan!, Tausog, Samal 

- Moibog or Melebuginanon 



Mindanao 

Sulu, Tawi-Tawi, other^ 
islands of Sulu Sea 

Basllan 



Palawan 
Balabac 



GROUP D ' ISOLATED TRIBAL MINORITIES 

(NON-CHRISTIAN OR NON-MUSLIM) 

Ivatan, Bontok, Apayao, Gaddang, 
Ifugaoj Kankanaif Inibaloi, llongot 
(Erigongatf Ualon) Abaka; Isinai, 
' 'Katinga (Pagan Gaddang, Kalagua, , Luzon 
Balbasanq-Ginaan, Lubuagan 
-*Sumadel, Mangli-Liibo)t Negrito, 
Tinguian, Mangyan, etc* 

Magabat, Negrito, Bukidnon, Visayas 
Ati, MundOf Kabugan 

Ata, Bag6bo, BUaan, Bukidnon, 
Kualaman, Mandaya, Mangguangan, 
* Manobo,' Mamanua, SubanoH, Tagakaolo, Mindanao 
Tiruraif Tasaday (newly-discovered 
stone-age tribe) f etc* 
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Badjao or Luaan (boat-dwelUng) 
some being Jslamized or'ChrisCianized 



Sulu, Tawi-Tawi, Mindanao 
Visayas, (recent migration) 



Latak^ Tagbanua 



Palav^an 



Using the above taxonomic chartt we may describe the position of 
some selected groups or sub-grotjpS Jn the totai societai reJationships ^ 
follows; , ' • " 

Group At AJien or Foreign, does not constitute' a sirygie social 
structure. In fact, each sub-group within Group A is a different racial, 
national or cultural community, from the others, Durir\g the colonial past^ 
the^Spanishj despite their small number, once represented the dominant 
power- majority over the more nurf/etous native Christian population^ and 
partly over the Muslim and the tribal ttiinority groups,". This dominance - 
proceeded from the Spanish's strong civile military^ and religious-coftural 

^ JoFganizatioos, that imprinted upon mosjt^of the natives, tfie Hispanic 
civilization, including the Catholic faith. The Spanisft brought the 
influence of the^ld World to the Philippines as they have done to Latin 
Americ^ Rightly, the Christian^ Filipino ol Spanish^ acculturation and 
conversion may be regarded as a latinized Asian," a parallel to the 

t "Latin American,*' ' ' ' , / . _ . ^ 

The Americans, also relatively small in nijniib€rr*(^^cepFaced the 
''^afiish regime at the turn of the 20th century^ left behind them cultural 
effects that even . today continue to have impact not only on the 
ChristiAn^, but upon^the relatively resistant Muslim and tribal cultural 
n^inorlties* They }eft behind ^em their institutional traits and values lhat 
%re stiU retained under continuing contact and s ociO'C^ftural affinities in 
the proceS^of inter-group integration* TheTufipinoTfixfayls^to a certain 
degree AmsHcarizedctriturally, as much as he is Hispanic, The influence 
^ of the pid apd-the New Worlds added a newrdxniension the racial and 
cultural persCifiality of the celebrated Filipinb T^estTza or mesticUla, who 
had won in some world or in ternittOT(|l;beauty contests,* ► 

9TOopr*«irrthe taxffn6my>epresents ^e ^-Shrisfian *'nf5jorfty'* in 
terms of their interrelated advancement" aTong the social, cultural- 
educational, economic and politicaWiiTe'^of the nition.. Aithoug'h quitp 
diverse in th^r r^ionaft*1iabits^and spoken" languages^ like the other 
cultural corr^unities, the .ChristiarT ^oup' and si^groups are obviously 
advanced in their westernizati(^ and ^^derniz^t'ion .and,^rye. as the 
reference group for "fte mcQei of ^in^fegf atidh^and developqjent* 

Prjoviding ^he leadership, this Christian group imprints its imbibed 
traits Jrom Spanish, American, and mo^JeVn'lnfluences upon the ways of 
life of other Filipino communities in Group C (Muslim) and D (Isolated 
tribal groups) who have been less affected by fofeign and nrkodern 

/ 
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inf luences. Such transmission or sharing of culture traits happens tt^rough 
conscious as well as unconscious processes like the integrating effect of 
migration* imergroup settlemeats in rural and urban areas* acculturation, 
mass education, communication, and other governmental and non- 
governmental processes affecting this nation and its institutions. By these 
processes the centunes-old isolation of minority cultural communities is 
increasingj^^ecoming minimized^ thus bringing each community into more 
accessible coWact, , ^ i 

As observed since colonial times* the direction of charyge in the 
Philippines has been toward the integration of the diverse andK isolated 
small tribal communities into a developing national societv or nation- 
state* These community-groups which are the object of the integration^ 
process differ in their cultural^ levelssTtrom the ''primitive" stone^ge 
Tasaday to the most modern ctty-dwellers of Manila and other urban 
centers* Again* observers will uronder how these ranges of cultural level 
could interinf luence one another through time and space, gut it does 
happen. For example, the once ''primitive'* village of Chief Lapujaou of 
Mactan Island* where Magellan met his doom centuries ago* is today 
changed into a Site of a huge ajrport and other urban developments, 

East-West CultOral Heritage 

Let us look farther into the cultural svnthesis of the Philippines* 
Along with her Smitheast Asian neighbors* this country "had in the earlier 
centuries- felt the imf>act of the Great Traditions of Asia-from the centers 
of civilization in Arabia* India* and China-whose influences are traceable 
in past and contemporary life. With its Asian and Pacific cultural 
heritage^Nmalgamated with Western traits* Philippine civilization is^ 
mestizO 'tvp^ between the East and West iTnd of the Aixient and M^^^^i^ 

The continuing effects of\hese cultural currents on Philippine life 
have both integrati« and disintegrative results* which Philippine society 
and government should recognize in th^ask of resolving rne situations 
between peace and conflict or bfttweetminity and disunity, T^fe^ast 
Western colonization by Spam and America was not without sociO;^ttural 
integrative effects upon the diverse community gr.oups irhig^>^radually 
emerged as a nation today. But the (process also create^^westerniz^ 
cultural "ma|ority and* indeed* at gap between this majority and the less- 
westernized cultural communities* which are relatively slow in ttie 
enrichment of their own cultures via external influences* 

One of the nagging problems, therefore, of integration is how to 
minimize or to bridge the gap between the majority and minority groups 
which have built-in ethnocentric attitudes* prejudices* biases, and 
discriminations amopg themselves in their multj faceted relationships* 
This problem is not easily resolved by the interacting groups or by the 
government agencies and other institutions concerned with establishing 
peaceful co-existencej- The government is the principal instituti<jn that is 
concerned with resolving problems of potential* if not actual* conflicting 
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. groups* Ji uses either the "hard" or "soft*' approaches or both, depending 
upon the need or circumstances* 

Let these contrasting approaches be illustrated in the Philippine 
experience. In the past, the earJy AmericanpMiJitary Admimstration faced 
the resistance ^ the Moro or S^oslim minority v^ath bloody rfiUitary 
operations designed to l^them join with the Christian groups under a 
common government. Yet, history can attest to the truth that it \vas the 
American Civii Adminiatration \vhjch wgr* lasting victory over the totaJ 
"Moro Problem" through what ^vas called the "policy of attraction"— a 
pacific, dipldmatic' dr human approach/ rather than the bloody one, which 
was used as the last resort, * 

The American civil or civic approach brought a gradual degree of**% 
political integration <rf the once resistant Muslims into the American- 
Philippine body politic, as well as a social anci cultural bridge bet^veen the 
sO*cailed "Moro" and *Tilipjno*' groups, ^vho were long hostile to each 
other Indeed, it was the American \vho mandated the once independent 
Moro irtfo becoming politically the Filipino that be is todav, though he 
maintains his cultural and religious identity as a "Maslim Fihpino." 

Race and Ethnic Relations 

Race and ethnic groupings are often inseparably drscussed along with 
cultural relations insofar as these variables are closely interrelated Very 
often 5 racial or ethnic group constitutes a distinct cultural community* 
For a significant case of race and ethni/: relations, let us take up the 
Chinese and other alien minorities in association ^vith the indigenous 
Philippine groups* 

The Chinese in the Philippines have not gained or exercised political 
dominance over the natives^ as had the Spanish and the Americans* The 
group or an individual member v^as often a victim of a mild degree of 
racism, especially from the Spanish and natives* A Chinaman is often 
\ envied^ pre*judged and discriminated against by the natives for his 
continuing economic dominance in business and industry in most of the 
country's tradlrig centers* * 

A Chinese in a mixed mltriage with a Filipino produces a Sino* 
Ftlipino mestizo/mestiza * These mestizos or mestizas or their progeny 
often gain dominance in the socio-economic and political life of the 
, nation* The pure Chinese female. often rejects the native malfc as 
marital partner^ but the Chinese mesttza seldom discriminates against a 
. *jpure Filipino male* . ^ 

The Filipino's stereotype image of a Chinese is that of a merchant or 
an -expert cook who Is a suki or an individual whom the Filipino regularly 
patronizes* In his associatioo^ith the Ch^nese, the Filipino has developed ^ 
a taste for Chinese cuisine'such as the pansit noodle, mami, siopao , etc* 
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The Filipino and Chinese majority-minority problem has been 
softened by government restrictions on Chinese retail trade and the 
increastrig shrewdness of the Fitipmo in business^ thus minimizing their 
rivalries* 

To ^ mjld Extent} perhaps, the Filipino racially discriminates agaii^st 
the Chinese, forgettir\g that the Chinese is an ancestor of fhe Malays of 
which the Filipino is one. Malay ancestors came from ancient Southern 
China^^^iccordirig to physical anthropologists, geneticistSi and historians. 

The Japanese wa|^, until recently, discriminated against by the 
Ffhpino* This was due ro theJapanese pre-war and wartime military and , 

litical ambition to J^min^te the whole of Asia* The Japanese image to 
a Filipino was thaJt^f an expert carpenter who turned into a ruth^ss 
soldier during World War II. The post-war Japanese image^ howeven 
softened into that of a technologist and manufacturer who sells such 
luxuries as motor vehicles^ camerasi watches, toys, Carpentry tools, 
transistor radiosi TV sets, etc. for the enjoyment of Filipinos. >But the 
Filipino IS still suspicious of the Japanese because of the latter's wartime 
record in the PaCifiC military theater* 

The Indiani locally known as "Bombay" or, erroneously, as "Turko** 
(Tark)i is not considered much of a threat to Filipino interests* Like the 
Chincsei he is also a suki to the native but *inlike the Chinesei he is not a 
dominant business rival. The Indian limits his merchandise to the 
relatively high-prestige goods* Some Sepoys (iit*i Indian soldiers)jpWh6 
deserted the British occupation armyjn VUnila in the late 18th Century, 
married Tagalog wonnen. TheseumonKresulted in pretty d|^$cendants in 
the town of Cainta, Rizal. It is stflfe^istorical incident of Indian-Filipino 
amalgamation that also happens today. 

Except for the Filipino-Sino majority-minority problem brought 
about by business rivalry, which has been softening since recent decades, 
the Filipino's relationship with foreign groups is generally peaceful and 
mutually beneficial. The dominance of fore^n groups has gradually eased 
since the later part of the American Administration* The direction of 
chaf«e was from colonial domination to independence of the Filipinos, 
whicn the latter peacefully gained and now protect* 

Bthnicity 

/ 

As the chart shows, the native Filipino population groupecfinto B, C, 
and D, is not homogeneous. JThey are separated by religious, cultural, and 
ethnolinguistic identities^Jmough scholars trace their common origin jJt 
some ancier\t racial stodlTand the Malayo-Polynesian lar\guage matrl)ff 
The integration process, either consciously administered by agencies or 
naturally operating in the course of intergroup contacts, tends to achieve 
a relationship of unity within diversity. 
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The Christian, Mushm, and Isolated TnbaJ group^anrf subgroups are 
said to belong to the ratJdJ stocks of the MaJay and the InJtfonesian,. but 
both ar^ distinguished from .the physical type of the aboriginal Negrito,* 
who in turn jy related to other negroid peoples in Asia, jfnd the Pacific* 
Except to the physical anthropologist and ither meticulous observers; the 
features ot persons of Malay and Jndone^Vn types are indisttngW^able 
from one another* Nevertheless, Filipinos belong to various racial strafns 
which tend to amalgamate in the course of physical contact m past and 
contemporary lil^ especially in the* mixed wrban setting* Except for the^, 
most isolated tribes (Group D), lowland and coastal natives (Group B anST"^ 
C) have racial admixtufe with later foreign stocks who are listed under-^ 
Group A, Through centuries of trade, conquest or colonization, and the 
foreigners' incoming immigration, a certain degree of racial Ijpalgamation 
(a correlate process to socio-cultural integration) has been and ts still 
taking place. 



\^ a 



- ---FiHp^BOS- travelling locally and— abroad can easily distinguish the 
physical type of their countrymen even from other Orientals such as the 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and a variety of Southeast Asian types* 
Racially and culturally, Filipinos share the psychology of "consciousness of 
kind" like most other peoples* 4 j* 



Lingual Relations ,. 
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The communitv^groups ^r^ further segmented into a variety of 
spoken languages and dialects* Eighty-seven (S7) of them have been 
recorded or studied,' plus the rpcent ones reported by linguists, thus 
increasing the number to more nhan a hundred today* Jhese Songues 
(whichb belong ip the Malayo-Folynesian f Anlly) have varying degrees of 
interlingual intelligibility* Thus a cosmopblitan Speaker of one native 
dialect may. understand and communicate in a nunriber of these cognate 
tclftgues. A born llocano speaker, for instance, can easily learn and use 
Tagalog, Cebuano, Maguindanaon, etc*, through simpl^exposure to these 
tongues. The case is not the same if he were to learn^ say, English or 
Spanish, which he could speak mainly from formal schooling in these 
foreign lang>Jages* * * 

From the colonial period to the present, the introduction of Spanish 
and English has played the role of bridging the community gaps among the 
g?txips* In todayls inter-communication^ the "national language," called 
"Pilipino" purportedly based on Tagalog^ is increasingly an effective 
influence ' in nation buildings along with English, the medium of 
governmental^ educational, and buajf ess affairs* Two major native 
tongues also exhibit integrative effects, and they are the Uoko (^lloc^no) in 
Northern Luzon and the Cebuano (Cebu-Visayan) in Central Philippines 
and Mindanao- Sulu area* Recently^ {\97ffs) the Hilongo-speaking gr<?uE\ 
from Western Vis^yas and the Maguindanao-speaking Muslims in Cotabato 
have developed a private mutual friction, erroneously labelled as "Muslim- 
Christian cjbnflict/' that upset The unity 'oi their socio-political and 
economic relations** 
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Religious Relations ^ ' 

Likewise, this country is fragmented by multUreliglous identities o( 
groups and^ individuals. Christianity is adhered to the Christian 
majority. This is the basis !or labelling the Philippir*fe^as the only 
''Chrisj^an riatiorf* in Asia. 6ut Christianity is also fra§in|rf^d into the 
Roman Catholic and the multi-fienonninational Protestant riat includes 
the ,Aglipayan or Philippine Independent Church and Iglesja ni Kristo* 
Adhe/ed to bv^light minorities are Hinduism and Buddhism^^specially by 
Iridians a^d CTinese, respectively. A close rival to Christianity is Islam. 
Though it has here a minority adherence, Islam is the larg^ religious 
fraternity in the fentire Southeast Asiaf At the coming of tlwSpaniardj 
litamic influence^ introduced earlier than Christianity, extended from 
Brunei tc^ as far as the Manila Bay area* and. to some, scattered small 
pockets in the Visayas and BicoL .But currently, Island's adherents are 
^;onfined to central* southern, and western Mindanao, Sulu, Basilan, and , 
southern Palawan^ and a sizeable group who permanently reside or 
commute^in Metro ManiUi whereas, the Christians are fairly distributed 
throughout the^Archipelago. 

The tribal commuryties adhere to ancient folk r-el)^ion (sometimes 
called "animism") and they are b^ing enq^oache^J upon by missionaries. 
' While Christian and Muslim covertly orfovJ&rtly look down upoft each 
other's group> both are prejudiced ano^iscriminate against these 
tribesmen^hom they regard^ as "pagans/* most of whom resist cohversion 
to eithe»nristianity or Islam. Tribesmen greatly exposed to qrban ways 
tend to become Christian converts. 

Islam has n6' organized mission^ although it has^Arabic schools, 
teachers* religious associations* and mosque congregations: Thus, it is not 
fajt penetrating the tribal communities. But since the postwar*era, new 
organized Islamic associatigns have been gaining new (Converts afnong 
Christians in the Metro. Manila area. Muslims becomif/g Christian are 
relatively fiwer than Christian converts to Islam. * * 

It may ^be recalled that followers of Christianity and Islam ha'dSonce 
fought each other in a series of wars and battles dut to' the Sp^nish^ 
program to Christianize both Muslim and tribal groups. TJie^Spaniard^ and 
^ their converts had allied against ^he. Muslims wHb resisted any religioOs.- 
change in times of war and pea<Jb, , < ^ - - ' 



^ Sectarian Callinps , ' . ^ * ' 

Past war experiences, caused b^ religious apd other motives^ ^ef* 
behind ^cars that have cftused Filipirfc citizens to distinguish themselves 
divisiyely as Christian, Muslim, fcnd ^a^n/' a pr<jfane t?rm resented by 
persons identified repugnantly as sgch. ' The Cjinstitutional majjdate^ 
however^ on religious freedom in this nonrsectarian state - rends to 
^fetablish religious , toleration among the- different religious sUb- 
communities. . But again, the state should realiEe the divisive effect- of 
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caJJjng (officialJy, and customafiJy) tjiese CoftMnunity groups and their 
institutions as Christian^ Muslim^ and Pagan* The Jast twoyonce ialJed 
"cuJturaJ jninorities^*^ are today jrenamed "cuJtqraJ commurtities'^by the 
Htw Constitution/ pferhaps a furtl>er improvement from the Jong-diScarded 
term "non-Christiin" which tended to alienate our other countrymen* 

Ethnojinguistic .^elation^ ^" ' 

' Within each large Christian^ P^uslim^ or Tribal groy^^ there are still 
sub-groups on e|hno-linguistic -cultural bases* , The Christians, identify 
themselves as Mocano^ Tagalog^ Visay^n, etc; the Muslims classify 
themselves as Magqindanaon^ Maranao, Tausog^ SamaU etc* The Tribal 
Crdups are most fragmented due to f^hysical barriers isolating th^eir 
localities. For example, there is no intergroup contact betiveen the Ifugao 
(mouotain-terraee rice cultivators) of Northern Luzon and the sea-roving 
Badjao, ^hose'life is built around his boathouse and fishing in the Sulu and 
Mjndanad Seas. 

Integration Goal 

It is hoped that ihe foregcjing distussio^n provides the information 
about the natOr^ and problems of integration* But often integration is an 
elusive term due to its varied f;!onnotatrons and applications amoryg 
different people and institutions using the term* I 



^lntegra,tion^ in, tl^e ordinary sense^is^the association of integral parts 
that constitute the whole—but not purposely the annihilation, mutilation^ 
submersion; fusion or assimilation of any member unit into^ another 
member unit or into the ivhole body structure,^. Likened %o a l^sl^etball 
conference^ the sports-organization ts an association of teams peacefully 
competJryg to achieve the* value or goal of spprts* 

In the Philippine ^ituation^ the means and avoured goal of integration 
is 'integration of the national cultui^aP minorities {now called *cultui;al 
communitiesO into the bocly pofitic**' ^ O^viously^ a socio^^political 
program enunctated'by the governments. the- said integrant communities^ 
being thought of ' as less^integrafl^ need acceleration of their 
development like that of the larger society's participation in the affairs of 
the hation^state, ^ ' ^ 

^ ■ * ^ ' 

, Historically^ this program has evolved from the past eras** First, 
during the Spanish regime^ the hispanization program ainted to dissolve 
the non-Christians' j:ultures or sub-cultures in order to convert or 
assimilate them into the complex Christian ' socio-cultural-reljgious- 
potjtical system. Despite its centuries-pld succ^s^ this program had met 
resistance from the Muslims and other non-Christian communities* 

, ' h *■ 

Secondly, during the early American period^ administrators using 
otber ternjs (|if ferent, from the present concept of integration, stated and 
pursued the' aim of American^ presence to "assimilate and civilize'* the 
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Moros or 'MusLms tind other*' non-Chnstian natives. The processes of 
dssimildtion and civiUzation meant many expected results in American 
thought and action. Wit^ the U.S. constitutional mandate on separation of 
church and stat^ or on religious freedom, American leaders precluded 
^religious conversion or assimilation as a part of their program. But their 
other secular institutions of governments education, technology,, 
economics, etc. were ^accepted with continuing innovative results even in 
the present era that retains Anglo-American influence along with the 
earlier fntroduction of Latin-Spanish traits. 

Cautioning against the repugnance of assimilation, often mistaken as 
integration. President Ferdinand E. Marcos m some of his public 
pronouncements^ said: 

We' shall continue to exist as a nation, diverse in creeds, in 
ideas, in cultures - - - It is the duty of those in the center of 

progress' to seek out their (minority) brothers and 

convince them that their survivals depend on how they adapt 

thenrtselves to modern times Minorities should participate 

in the national government . . 



The final goal of (the integration program) of the government, 
of all the efforts to reach the ^ million Filipino (minorities, is 
to have) a society where there would neither be a minority nor 
a rnajority, where everyone *ill be equal . 



^(The Cultural Minorities) should recognize that they are 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, that they are 
injtegral q^mbers of the Filipino community. - - - United as a 
nation, we will move forward.' 

The above quotalidn was the Pre^KJent's reiteration U94S) of 
purpose(s)^ for whicfi jn 1965 the defuhct ,Corpmission on Natlphal 
Integration (CNl) was organized to assist in the government program of 
accelerating the integrMion ot the cultural minorities into the national 
body politic.'** Before the CNI agehcy was abolished a few. years ago, 
after the expiration of its charter, it had^a multi-faceted pjrogram aimed 
^t the development (x , **progress. in Civilization*' oj( i^the urilegrant;,^ 
minorities. . \ [ ■ ^ ^ ! ' \ ' * 



Much as the CNI 
communities, even wiih. 



had served , its bndeijjIeveloped^Heftt 
limited ^occ^ess^ jalQn^ J!niprjil>^ juafprialr- 



economic, social, and pOllfccal** deviloprhents^ it nevertheless achieved 
the educational uphft of a sizeable educated 'class among the. minod^ti^s,^ 
whose social-and-cultural development is not behind that of the sp^caUed " 



majority* 



The CNI did not duplicate the function of the school system, but it 
administered a scholarship program for deserving youth members of th* 
cultural minorities whose modern ti^aining and expp$ure qualified them tp 
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partlcit)ate\ in the; affairs of government and the private sector- On 
^ differefit leVels, these minority members "who passed" are now leaders of 

integratjpn,;if .^integration, as both a process and a rfesult, ajso means 
^ deveb^^r^nt* advancement on prpgr^ss 'where ^ membefs ^share or 
' participate. \ , ' 

The term ,"cuJJure" seems to be all-embracir>g of the total ways of 
life of a pebpte. Therefore', th^ target of Phtlippirie development efforts 
is to uplitt^he cultural levets of the so-called underdeveloped cultural 
minorities to be,^on the same plain with that of the Majority society. Of 
course, this ideal -proposition Is. easier said tiian applied with fas\ results, 
altl\ough social science studies reported cases of [friraitive folk societies 
^ which have. developed into modern urb^n cultures. Magellan's voyfige in 
1521 A*D*.had met with foll% ^isfandejrs on ICebu and MaCtan whose 
descendants tcnjay are modern. ^In fact,, from colonial Governor ^Legaspi'$ 
time, Philippine folk comn^unlties developed into urban cities as 
exemplified by^ebu, Uoilo, and Manila today. 

Th<* Philippines', majority and minority cultures v^th their sub- 
culture units are in contact as their humdn bearers comrT)unicate and 
I inter;act togethiq, j -This contact- or communication results in 
^ ^ccbltuja|tjon, whicfi the excihange ^or^>prro^4f]igj^j;j4^jC^lJu^^^^ 
between or arhofig ^f^e-Cvltures in cfintapt* " ' ^ \ ' ' M 

In cornmunity development* whether there is an agency-administered 
4)rogram or n9t, a minority comrfwmty in tlje rural area tries to emulate 
the maprity community's developrp&nt yi the urban, hence the diffusion of- 

' ' Or, the 

tiaj>pe/is, 
t^ra^tlon. 

But in this crosl^ulturaPrelationship or bilateral culture^swapping rTfore 
traits are diffused from ihe majority- rather ^han the other , way around 
^ ^il&rtHtftec^flHnerity. <At ahy, r^te a. tendency, toward .cultural levelling 
'i Happens through this^nd^dther inter^rfelated processes at work. 

^WhA aotenti^LoiXattual contribution do the minorities haye to give 
to f^tiona cojWal cl^^opment? Even the "primitive," but gentle 
Tasadavs ^cari gi^if^ nwSral lesson ftorfk. their ^peaceful way of lif^ in their 
iinterpersorai^rTd%am}isr relations. Their acceptance of the iron'bolo to 
innovate their stone^gj* tools rti^trates "tR5tr potential Jo adjust to 

civilization, if aided by th^r^jplyili^^lOwlanjJ^others. Jhe Bontoc and 

Ifugao tribesmen <;;prrtribu^e to'l^lippine ancient engineering their 
construction of mountain rl^e terraces which"geographef?tOfnsid5r as "one 
of the" seven wond^ri ot thfe'^.world" alor>g with the H^ngtr>g Gardens of 
' Babylon. ■ ^ # ^ " ^- 

* • t : 

Observation and piroposal 

'Dustice frknk Moorp'hy, the last oi the American Governor-Generals, 
had paid a high iri^ujte to the Muslim (whom' he called "Mohammedan") 




culture (for its potential to KeJp enhance Philippine national culture. He 

iXiade his commendation after gaining an insight into the richness of the 

local Muslim culture. 

j * 

in the same theme of Filipino heritage* President Marcos* in two 
separate occasions is quoted as follows: 

'j For as long as 1 am Presidentjji.^tiall be the policy of 
tne goverfiment jto preserve the Isfamic cultural heritage of 
me Filipino Muslims its contribution to world culture and 
civilization. 



Islam has. become one of the bedrocks of FiJipino 
:ultures. "And we are comn^tted to the protection and 
>reservation of the Islamic way of life and the enhancement of 
:he Filipino Muslim community* so that it can live in peace and 
n harmony with the rest of the national corpmunity. 



Revi\alism and Development 



Since the inception of Philippine Independence (l9*fife)* there has be^ 
a persistent movement toward cultural revivalism for the rediscovery of 
Philippine ancient- heritage whjch now.mirigles with the patterns of 
mod^rnizatjoa Evei? the First Lady, Imejda Romualdez Marcos, provides 
the Enthusiastic leadership along art and culture development. This is 
indicated in her appreciable sponsorship of the establishment in Manila of 
the Cultural Center of the Philippines (CCP) and the Folk Art Theater 
I hold programs of both indigenous and modern cultures and arts. 
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Through trade and copimerce, this country exports goods Including 
artcUfts in exchange for cultural imports from the world rharkets.' 
Intei estmgly, postwar- organized cultural troupes in the performing arts 
exhmt their wares before thrilled audiences in all the continents* popular 
art <fenters— (New York, London, Paris, Berlin, Cairo> Tokyo, etcjr 

Philippine folk Songs, music, dances, colorful costumes and 
instruments in the stage repertoire include cultural minorities' 
reprjesentations. For instance, it has been reported that the colorful 
sini^K il dance from MUsUm LanaoJias been the most applauded number by 
foreign audiences during the Philippine Bayanihan Troupe exhibitions 
abroad. These stage Shows, an integration of traditional folk arts, have 
been described by journalists as "enchanting, exciting, and eye- 
catOTing*^ The troupe*S perforrping artists variably represent the 
typical kavumanggi (brown beauty) and the mesticilla albng with the 
handsome mesticiUo . All,, represent the amalgamated racial stocks in 
Filipino veins. In a ^nse, this is a contribution not only to local cultural 
integration, but to world theatrical entertainments as well. 
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Worthy of mention is the introduction of Mindanao's koimtang music 
(which belorygs to the same matrix as the Ramelan of Indonesia and 
Malaysia) to a growing group of musicians in the United States, Initiated^ 
by some American and Muslim Filipino ethomu^cologists at the University 
of Washington, trained Americans give kofintanfi entertainments to 
audiences on the Pacific coast* This seems .to reciprocate the Filipino 
youth's craze for' imported American jazz, pick and now disco music, 
which tend to make him forget his ancestor's scings and music of lor^g ago* 

But the direction and context of the nation's cultural integration is 
not merely the modern choreographer's renovation of -a folk dance and 
music for a new stage presentation or for "body lar^uag^" satisfaction. 
As lengthily discussed, our concept of cultural integration cjr development 
is perhaps roughly ^uivalent to what in Mainland China was called a 
•"cultural revolution,'* encompassir^g all other kindsl of desired 
developments, " 1 

Constituting the complex structure of civilization* , culture as a 
human institution is inseparable with society* This courttry's cultural 
change direction is toward accelerating modern civilization* where all 
elements of this plural society share and participate in its integrity and 
unity. ♦'^ 



NOTES ^ 

1* Adapted frofji two papers of the 1) ^'Majority-Minority Situation in* 
the Philippines*' read before the ASAIWl Conference* Mapila, 197^f* 
Mindanao Journal , 3uly-Septx 197^*; 2) and "Peace and Unity Through 
Graduate Research in Culture/' Second Annual Convention of the 
Philippine Association for Graduate Education (PAGE), Davao City, 
May U2, 19S0. 

i Taxonomid criteria by Arnold M* Rose, "Eace and Ethnic Relations" 
in Robert Merton and Robert A* Nisb^t, Contemporary Social 
Problems * Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc*, New York: 1961* 

3, *Won in international beauty tiljts: Miss International - Gemma Cruz 
(I96tf) and Aurora Pijuan (1970>* Miss Universe - Gloria Diaz (1969) 
and Margarita Moran (1973)x 
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^, M. Sabir, "MusUth Filipinos in Unity Within Diversity/' in Ed, A* 
Isidro and Saber, Muslim^Philippines Sofidarity ^ Mindanao State 
-Universityp 1968* T , * , 

5, Rev* Robert McAmiSp "Muslini Filipinos in thj^ 1970's," Solidarity 
ManiUp 1973*, ^ ^ 

6, See Muslim Philippines , cit* p* 3 fnap showing Musllnis spread in 
Southeast Asia* 

7, CNI Charterp Rep, Act* No, 1888 as amended by R* A* 3852, 

approved May ^, * 

*. ^ 

8, Aide Memoir e - "The Filipino Muslims As a National Problem and 
Their Role in Nation*Buildingp" by Delegate Ahmad Domocao ^lonto 
to 1971 Constitutional Convention* 

9, President SSarcos, "The Problem of National Integration" 
(Extemporaneous speech at the ilth Anniversary Celebration of the 
Commission on National fntegrationp June 22, 1968? tape-recorded 
and published by CNl), pp, 6-7; 10-12. 

10* R. A, 1888 as amended by R. A. 3852, op* cit. ^ 

II* Read 3ohn Nance* The Gentle Tasaday* Harcourt Brace Jovanovichp 
InCM 1975. 

12* Islamic Affairs Quarterly, Commission for Islamic Affairs, vol* I, 
no* It July-September p i980p p* 22. (6th Centennial of Islam- (n the 
Philippines issue)* 

l*^. 2nd Phifippine Folk Festival, Folk Arts Theater 5th Anniversary 
(Souvenir PrQgram)p 1979 see inside backcoven 

15, The University of Washington Ethnic Music Department trained and 
r npibyed Dr, Usopay Cadar (Maranao) and Danogan Kalanduyan 
(Maguindanaon) who both teach and pl^y kolintang;iT»usic* Cadar 
wrote his dissertation on Maranao vocal musiCp 19801 Both 'came 
from the Durar\gan Cultural Troupe of Mindanao State Uifiversity at 
Marawi Cityj : ' • ^ ^ ^ » , . v ^ <^ — . . , 

16, Robert Redfield views civilization as a complete pClfee social 
structure and the cultural structure/ See M* ^e?r"Th?' Transition 
From a Traditional To A Legal Authority System: A Philippine 
Casep" (Dissertation) University of Kansas, 1967, p* 10* 
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THE ASIAN AGED AS MIGRANTS TO AMERICA: 
CROSS-CULTURAL THEMES AND VALUES 



^ f,^ ^ MARIO a ZAMORA 

. C^Iege of William' and Mary 



In this paper, I present seven cultural themes from Asia (focused 
mainly on the Philippines and India) and from the United States and their 
implications for the aged Asian immigrants (herein referred to as Asian 
^senior citizens'^) to the United States* Specifically, I address myself to 
the following fundamental questions: What is a cultural theme? What are 
the seven basic Cultural themes that either facilitate or block the 
adjustment of Asian aged immigrants to American. culture? What are 
some of the sujggestions to help solve the problems of the handicap^fiiL 
senior citizens in their new environment? 



* Morris E* Opler defines a "theme** as '*a postulate or posttion, 
declared or implied,' and usually controlling bef1avix>ur or stimulating 
activity, which is tacitly !approved or openly promoted in a society'* 
(Opler: 19W;198)/ Wat^n (196^^) in his A Dictionary of the Social 
Sciences makes the following general statements about themes in culture: 

a* Ev6ry culture has multiple themes; 

b* while there is necessarily some harmony among the themes of 
a given culture^ there is ncT assumption of a complete lack of 
conflict; t 

c. each' theme is likely to have multiple expressions; 

d* a theme mdy find its expressions in one or several parts of 
the institutional structure; * * . 

» ■ 
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a theme in one culture can Presumably be similar to that in 
another regardless of whether their expressions occur in all 
the parts of the institutional structure and; 
themesS^y be part of an implicit or explicit culture* 



According to Opler, the word "expression" of a theme s^nds for its 
"translation* * Jnto conduct or belief* * .the activities^ prohibition of 
activities^ or references which result from the acceptance or affirmation 
of a theme in a society* . .(and which) aid us in discovering it*' (I94^:199)t 

fl 

The seven thfemes to be explored are the following: (1) Age is 
authority, wisdom, and respect; (?) The group is more important and 
powerful than the indwiduat; (3) Men are superior to women in many 
respects; (k) Life is governed by fate; (5) Harmony, cooperation, and 
humamtarianism are essential to lifet (6) Personalism provides basic 
security; and (7) Duty, obligation^ and sacrifice promote happiness in ^e 
group. 



THEME 1 

Age is ^authority, wisdom and respect 

The theme "age js authority, wisdom, and respect" is one of the most 
important, if not the most significant cultural theme in Asian life, 
especially in the Philippines and India* The senior citizens' self-esteem^ 
attitudes/and world-views will undoubtedly be affected pbsitively by this 
theme. Their sense of responsibility and authority, combined with their 
feehng of respect and usefulness for themselves, will serve theqn in gqpd 
stead in old age and in their adjustments to the physical and sociocuttuf^ 
environments in the USA* Ethnic migrants from Asia, especially tljose 
coming from India and the Philippines, have this positive reservoir of 
values to ajd in their efforts to adapt to the American communities* ^At 
the same time, this cultural theme may work against them in the light of 
the individuahstiCi impersonal, and egalitarian orientation of American 
society* ' i 



) i 

i i 



THEME 2 



The group is more important and powerful than the individual 

This theme may be both usetul and disadvantageous to Asian senior 
immigrants* The group provides t>asic security ar\6 stability. The tatnily 
or ethnic club accord the individual the emotional, social, anrf egonottyc^ 
support needed to cope with the changing situations in their lives* There' 
Is^ however^ a complex condition, perhaps a thematic or value conflict: 
American society stresses individual initiative and freedom, self-reliarice, 
and self-identity^ thus confronting the Asian senior citizen migrants in 
their adaptation to their seemingly "strange" sociocultural milieUt The 
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emergence of social clubs to take good care of their welfare and interests, 
immensely facilitates their cultural conditioning* - - ^ 



THEME? \ 
Men are superior to women in m^y respects^ ^ 

Some Asian traditional cultures (India, the Philippines, ^nd to a large 
extent China and Japan) have a o^ear-out definition "Of the roles and 
statuses of men and women/ Generally, in these societies, the man is 
dominant in the crucial decision-making processes in the family, 
especially in the spheres of finance, child-rear^ng> and education, among^ 
others. The woman relies heavily on the man for manyof lifers concerns* 
She IS very self-sacrificing ahd supporitve in the major business of daily 
life and problems. However, authority, prestige, and wisdom accrue with 
age and seniority for both male and f^ale so that senior women possess a 
great voice in mafor family decisions. This Asian mate dominance differs 
drastically from the American case, where egalita^ianism (at least 
theoretically) is the rule rather than tt^e exception. The movement 
toward total egalitarianism, Ixowever, ^ still mopt and continuing, Asian 
senior immigrants, confrorvted with the American egalitarian, tcaditions, - 
might alter their views of their own relations, with the opposite sex ofi 
their nationality or generation, * 

, ' THEME *f 



Life U governed by fate , , , , , . * 

, \' * ' V ^ * \ i 'M i 4 ^ * i ^ < ^ ^ _ 

In the Philippines the expressions Bahala Na (leave it to Bathafa or 
• pod) or Gulong Ng Pa)ad (wheel of fate) are both positive ^and^neg^tive 
\ nffirmitij^ns.M ,d&?^^ One t3ke^ ^f'^ri^SMi\ifii^an<Aresoris 

■ to bahala' ' n^ r re^Lr5les^" of fh% consctjuences of one's actions. Dangers are 
faced with great courage because or sshala ^na- At th^'sametinie, Bahala 
na appeaf;)S tg fiaye ^ pega^jv,e impact; ^it is.aa uns€,ij3\TiJic, seemingly 
*^^superstitious attitude of resignation, Filipino senior ci^zens*must have 
beeiTfbrTified by gahala na regardlessjjf.tb^riate^f octane, artd tutur* in 
Ameciga^t feb^aj oa^musTKave wotked foe them; the 4Vf^e theme must 
' ^JlSTe made others suffer* Injndia, th^ theme of dharnS 'worRs^SgtfTftir 
and against individual and so<^al changes. Oharfna enhaj>ces persbnal'and 
concimOff^t^Security and solidarity, Dharm^ in the same vein militates 
'[ ag?3dSj_2^ange, despite such (pathologies as ^gersopai^anjjvco^rtrflunity 
' frustrations; injustices^ ^nd poverty in Hindu. India^ pafittcularly for the 
HArijans (untouchables), Americans believe p^s^onately in self-reliance, 
^ inaiyidual achievement, and effort. ^ The phrasl^/'doift jusl sit'-there, -do 
'^'^ somet>iJng*^ signifies perhaps^^too literally that one can be the master of 
himself ami of his spiritUali physical, and social universe: Senior citizens 
are asked to^ on their "own— to be self-reliant, Asian aged perions may 
not urtd"er?land why U*S* senior citizens live alone or in nUfstr^ homes. To 
.be (|aring, and at the same time sXrei>gth^ning self-confidence in one's 
^ ^SljSlity to achieve, seems to be tJtte-Jeasible compfomise, — - 
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THEME 5 



Harmony* cooperatjon, and Fium^nitarjantsm are essential to Jtfe 

Jn Philippine culture, the theme of cooperation^ harmonVt and 
human itdrianjsm is pervasive, \The best example js bayanihan, working 
together in harmony and giving one another help when needed in the o^ly 
round of life as well as in times of crises* Bayanihan is manifested 
behaviorally in building and moving houses, planting and harve^jng rice, 
and constructing roads and wells, among oth^r activities oM-RHipino 
farmer. There is a great deal oi interdependence among comniUnity 
members* There is mdeed reciprocilj^ in social relations* In India/ the 
caste System and the laimani system also exemplify, within limitsJthis 
theme of harmony and cooperation* Members of a caste perform specific 
hereditary occupations, ^Castes exchange economic goods and services 
through the so-called iaifnam system* The Indians also donate fr^ labour 
{shramdan) on land through Vinoba Bhave's Bhood^n movement Eric 
Wolf, an American anthropologist, believes that one of the basic themes in 
American life is humanitarianism— helpif^ others personally or in an 
institutionahzed wajf through the Red Cross, United Way, and other civic 
organizations. This is one theme th^t Asian senior citizens will find 
congenial and useful in^ib^c_ effective adjustments to American life* 
Despite the fact that American society is. associated with racism and 
violence (partly portrayed or reflected in Western movies and televl$ion)^ 
Americans in general make an effort to build communit'tes of hafmony^ 
cooperation, and charjty— a climate conducive to the mental and social 
health of Asian immigrants, 

V 

# THEME 6 

Personalism provides basic security 

Three Filipino sociologists state that; 

Personalism ^taches major importance to the personal factor which 
guarantees intimacy, warmth and security of kinship and friendship 
in getting things done* Impersonalism refers to t})e tendency to 
eliminate the influence of friendship or kinship in working situations* 
Behaviour is depersonalized, standardized or institutionalized. Thus, 
it becomes the function of a position, and not of the person 
occupying it, that sets the patterns of behaviour in the group^ 
(Panoplo et al,;1978), . 

An eminent Filipino psychologist, 3aime Bulatao, explains "the 
effect of personalism^ on the econVnic, social and political growth of 
Philippine society", 'According to Bulatao, the Filipino is unable '*to 
disassociate personalities and functions and positions,,/' thus affecting 
adversely his objectivity and his jucjgment, Bulatao continues: ^ 
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The Filipino persists in settling matters in a roundabout way. He* 
resorts to 'pakiusap'i 'arreglo' and'Jakart! which causes the weakening, 
of the merit system in unemployment. 

Personalism in Indian culture is, to a great degree, a fact not only in 
the rural scene but also in the' bureaucracy. Despite the much vaunted 
Indian civil service, inherited from the British after IndependerKe in 19*7, 
the Indian still performs on a personal basis (especially appealing to caste 
and other forms of identification) in matters demanding objectivity and 
meritocracy* This is perhaps a very broad and vague generalization still 
needing detailed documentation/ American society str^ses achi^ement, 
merit, objectivityi and impersonality. Personal intervdition, espeaally in 
delicate matters of State mvolving relatives and friends, is taboo, Asian 
senior immigrants are iri^rained in personalism. ' They might find 
American bureaucracy frustrating and not at all conducive to their, smooth 
functioning in the new society. 



THEME 7 

Duty, obligation, and sacrifice promote happiness in the group^^ 

American, Philippine and Indian societies are congruent and yet 
divergent in their approaches to the cultural theme of dutv, obligation and 
sa^crifice* Thl? concept of tungkulin (duty, obligationUn Philippine scJciety 
has been an over-ridlrig or dominant ethos, especially In the traditional 
rural society. It Is one's tungkulin to obey and support one's elders and to 
take good care of brothers and sisters. It is one*s tungkuiin to do service 
to one's community, toyi^n, province and country* It js one's. tungkuUn to 
raise and educate one's children* E^n if all these tasks entail a great 
deal of sacrifice, one should live up to his tunpkulin . In India, the idea of 
dharma sSgnities the theme of duty, obligation and sacrifice* Dhafma 
governs the thought and behaviour of Hindu India* American society, oi)^ 
the other hand, also underscores one^s rights ancf duties but in a more 
impersonal way, especially when community and country are concerned* 
This specific theme ,£f the Philippine tungkulin or the Indian dharma may 
confront the imper^|M[, institutionalized and individualistic emphasis in 
American culture* 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 

My^ discussion of themes in India, the Philippines and the United 
States is broad and somewhat sketchy* ! have explained in a general way 
some of tije fundamental ideas that govern behaviour among Asian senbr 
citizen immigrants to the United States— ideas that either help facilitate 
or inhibit the handicaoped citizens^ ability to cope with their new 
environment* There is an acute need for more research and publication on 
the*status and role of Asia^KSenior citizen migrants in America by social 
scientists^ Especially by cultural anthropologists and sociolc^ists. More 



seminars and $)Mi^osia to excharige and analyse inl^rnnaiion are needed in 
coming years* HopefuUy» some of xh& pressing problems confronting 
one type of minority group in America— the migrant handicapped aged 
irnmigrant— may be solved in the^uture* This paper^nerely introduces the 
sub^ecr> - - ■ ■ ■ ^ ' 
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An abbreviated talk by Prof* Mario D* Zamora at the symposium on 
/'Ethnicity and Aging" sponsored by Dames Madisfcn University, 
Harrisoriburg, Virginia, USA* November 1930* The author is 
Professor of. Anthropology at the College of William and Mary in 
Virginia and is the foundirig President of the Association for 
Anthrppological Diplomacy* This paper is highly tentative** Errors 
of fact and interpretation are solely the author^s^ I wish to tt^ank 
the Dames Madison University for giving the forum for explaining 
(or perhaps confusing) the implications of cultural themes tg Asian 
senior migrants in the United States* I also thank my student 
collaborator* Susan dela Cruz; and my hosts*Dr* and|Mrs* Romeo 
Olivas of Harrisonburg, Virginia* I thank Romy Gaida for ^typing* 
This article 'is reprinted from the International Journal of Asian 
Studies , Vol, ll»No*f, 19S2^ pp* 60-67* The author is grateful to Dr* 
Lalita P* Vidyarthi* editor for his written permission to reprint the 
'paper in this volume* * * 

For an extensive 'appraisal of tt^e theory of ^tt^emes in culture/see 
Mario n* ZarnOra, J* Michael Mahar* and Hertry Orenstein* editors. 
Themes 'rf Culture (Essays in Honor of Morris E* Qpler\ Kayumanggi 
Publishers, Quezon City, the Philippines, 1971, Besides Opler, the 
reader should consult the works of Milton Singer and Vangala 3* Ram 
(for themes) and the following for Indian culture* ' society, and 
personality: M* N* Srtnivas, 5* C* Dube, L* M^hapatra* M*S.A. 
Rato, T* N* Madan, j^ndre Beteille, Surajit Sinha, L* P* Vidyarht, U P* 
Slight David Mandelbaum, Gerald Berreman, Dohn Hitchcock, 
BernarQ S* Cohn, Pauline Kolenda* and others too numerous to 
mention* For authoritative . works on Japanese 'values,, see the 
.writif^s of Ruth Benedict and Chie Nakane; for the Philipplnest 
consult the works of Frank X* Lynch* Mary HoUimel«efT'dharles 
Kaut, Robert Lawless, Dohn 3* Carroll, RubenVD* Santos-Cuyugan, 
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amoryg others* For study of U,S. values, refer to Clyde and Florence 
Kluckh<3hn> Robin Williams, Francis Hsu^.Eric Wolf, David Sidney, 
Dorothy tee, EtheJ Albert^ Ma^aret Mead, among others* 

^. the **great man** theory stresses the role of the "mighty individual" 
-in* the shapirig of a* society or culture. Witness the roles of heroes 
like Ataturk of Turkev, Gandhi of India or the many inventors and 
discoverers that can partly refute the power of the group over the 
individual* 

.^he Filipino senior citizens* group of Tidewater*, Virginia; is a good 
example of the supportive role of family and ethnic club* The aged 
are, actively involved in gardening, and group singings amorig other 
activites that 1 once witnessed. 



7. 



This theme is from the analysis of Morris Opier for India and for the 
Apache Indians, 

The Hindu and Philippine senior women are good examples* , 



Thi% statement is controversial, On^gaJ^es the question of the role 
of women in the USA working hard lor the ratification of the Equal 
Rights ^fffiendment fERA) and women's efforts to fight against 
sexism a^d discrimination in jobs, etc,^ 



8. 

10, 
II. 



12. 

V 



Thf concept of dharma is well explained in Zamora, et al, 1971, 
Themes in Culture * \ ^ 

For concrete studies on the role of untouchables, see the 
publications of ]. Michael ' M^har, Gerald D, Berreman, and ^oan 
Mencher, The works of M,S,A, R40 on social movement will also 
clarify this point, ^ * ^ 

For excellent sources on the caste system ancf the jajmani system, 
see the wrftings of Louis Dumont^ MlM* Sriniyas^ S- C, Dube^ Dayid 
Mandelbaum, amor\g others, ^ ^ 

One ot the requirements for assistance under the Community 
Development Projects of the GovernTnent of India is donatibnol free 
labour (shramdan) by villagers, * 

For studies on American values, especially on contrastiryg views, see 
Eric ,WV5lf*s and Francis t* K, Hsu*y>ijblications, ' 



General Sociology; fiocus on the Philippines by Panopio, et al, is my 
main source for this thertie and for the statements made by 3aim^ 
Bulatao* 
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1*1. T^^s jMifht IS fhoot,^ The Indian Civil Service (ICS) and the Indian 
Admicvistrative Service (lAS) are supposed to be models of 
r ^ impersonality, ofii<yency and rationality. 

' ^15, One can tfeink of corruption (^es in the USA involving public 
olficials- (e.^. the case of Governor Marvin Mandet of Maryland and 
others). The involvement of the presidential brothers of Carter, 
' ' ' 3ohnson and Miwn is anotffir case, 

16, Tfiis theme is partly from Morris Opier and Vangala 1. Ram (for 
T . India) and. partly from the author (the Philippines). ^ 
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AMERfCAN FOREfGN POLfCY AND fTS-CULTURAL fMPLfCATIpN 
An Anthropological .Perspective* " . 




Choong Soon Kim 
The University of Tennessee at Martin . 



I, 



Prologue 



I 



On March 7, 1975, on the television screen, Thatched an agortizing 
mornent of the final day of the Vietnam war as the last' L/^S* helic<ifiter 
took off from the; \Jt*i^ Embassy compound. I became chagrined by the 
heart-rending scene as if a loyal alumnus were watchinjg a ftorr^i^coming 
football game which was ending with the score tied agairtst lan^irttfeVdog 
team without pursuing the "suddeg-death" beyon<J^the reguJfatiori^tl,fne# 
The Vietnam war cost over pillion dollars, and rook the iiV^S of .more 
,than 56,000 yourig Americans, not mentioning the wounded ortes. That 
very scene made me think, "why in the world was the most powerful 
country in the world simply pulling out from the war without attaining 5^0 
ultimate victory**" Without knowing who Americans are, anlJ what they 
believe in, it is almost impossible for an outsider to CQ^/nprehend that the 
mighty U,S, military power which has the capacity, of destroying the 
entire earth gave up fighting against North Vietnamese and southern 
guerrillas* 



*This IS a revised version of a paper presented at The Institute of 
Foreign Affairs and National Security, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Republic of Korea, Seoul, Korea, during the author's tenure as Visiting 
Professor, Summer, 19S1. 
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In '<iarnhf l9J*;Mu<itmy Carter, ^tjien ^ a ' Pr^psidenti^l candidate, 
f^vtf^led hi^ pkLd,VfJ;.>j?>thdruA'ihe u'*S/groun^i forces from )<»red during 
his interview v,m tft^- ^-asKiTifeton' Post . TJi^ foliowtpg yea^, Carter as" 
President ex^jii^d his wi^irvdrdwnil p\^.patua\\y, despite _^^\manife4ft 
. dissensions frori) tfie^ leaders"' ^nd eiperts oci. (hjs i>s\Je'.fr,dT3Vti^me* 
/abroa<f,.jntJuding"th& leaders at ;th6 ^^eopfe's'tlgpxi^tic oi'/Cbina. Urttjjt 
rarter^d?Jeis;^his wiihdr^iwal plan teqipoUnJ^'io. ?ei>ro^^^ by ttre.' 
end of i97S, alfedc/j;. more than J,0!30 gVoytj^J^Jftij^es Ifeft K^r^^ for"ho;ti^ 1 
felt tii jH we^^^&'fia1J^felnitlng b> watchiriga'tted footbalf gatbe^ and wa^, 
wdll«ng away, from "tliie' field* U is agath difiicyH for a 'foreigrW>$rf> 
anthropplo^ie: to understand siich An)eriCan;^jtfction$x v- 

My o6serva.<ioos on the abovd two instanceS-liave ied^niW To po&.tutat,e, 
that Amerjcan ior^ign pohcy decisi|£j;\s,fTugbV be; activaieci by sometMng. 
/fundamentally d^terefiTt !rarn""e>icrnaj,^jrhr^at, or , i^rtternal economic 
cor^dt'Uons, It app^ac^, to 'te^e dottureVbound.tauseSx^For this^t^ason, :I 
am interested iTY analyzing Hnjecic^n fofeJg^ policy tniferms^of a^talturcil 
■ frame ofScf^enc^x ' Of coCir^^^ analysis' of ,Am$i^an f^jreign poliCy 
ct^4pK,K?f\5 in this paper macff>scop/<l a^ai05t^U*e rrviCroscopic details Jn 
^Vifeh .de'cisioiv^TT^akii^pciocesies.. ^nt?y■i^Sbl^5^ the ari^ly^rs iends^to be 
.A^,cctive, mainly th$ policies related to th^ Korean wa^'and v^^r if}. 

t^arertthe'ticaUi:, thts,is a Rrbp^, placfe to ^"dmit that.Lam neither an 
expert on.AmeriCan foreign^pohcy/nor am i an.atithority on international 
relations* Irrstead, I a^r^ e cultural anthropDl<5gist who waSi raised in d 
Western background, and transplanted . I^ter into' American society by 
going thro^^jgh the proces^s of resocializatton- with American culture (Kim 
19/?)^ Ironicaliyj. during xhe Korean war, I. was a nadve Korean who was 
ver,> appreciative" of the role of Americans in.that.w^r* And, during th.e 
. Vietnam ^ar, 1 became "aa American taxpayer jto support the seemingly 
r e>crla&ting war*. This iJritque. position 'aHowe<f rj)e to obs^je American 
foreign policy as an outsider and.also as art insider. : . ^ ; ♦ ' 

2; Mood and Coltural Theme ■ , 

> . , ' \ ' ■■ ' ' /. 

Although -there are hundreds of articles, books, and soliCjted lectures 
<Jeafing svith American foreign policy, most of fhem have been directed to 
analyze a series of diplomatic resporise^ to , the objeaive problems, 
situations, ^nd external challengeSx. '. There has been very limited 
mforrWtipn \un. under standi! ng UxS* foreign policy as Conditiofied' by 

' American ch'aVacter or mood»s>f the public. 

J ^ Recently, regarding the application of **mood'* in Analyzing domestic 
politics, Dovid Rarber has made an interesting observation that a 
Presldenttal election depends 2^ mujh on Ihe ''mood** of the time as it does 
on the quahbes of the successful candidate (Barber l9S0)x For the foreign 
policy, perhaps Gabrjel^ Aland's work, The American People and Foreign 
Pohcy (196?} may be-*One of very few ddcuments which stress American 
character and mood, and their impaction ioreign poiicv. 
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a mood of Americans has been clearlv expressed at the end of 
th^ ')^ietrt^m war as jnuch as it was Jn the Korean war* Michel Robert, 
tof'nyer^FpreignJrfmjster of France, has made a dispassionate observation 
r^e^^rding ttj^^^fTood of the Americans since the Vietnam war and their 
Vagerpaijjii^ipation in foreign policy decisions: 

For many years, in 3obert's view^ the American people were 
content to let the administra5>&ft-^nduct the nation's foreign 
policv, assuming that the^HP^^Cipap motive behind this policy 
was democracy allied to moraiity* When the Vietnam war 
brought home to many ordinary Cltl^ens that foreign policy 
was ac^tually foll6wing the lines o£^ real politics, there was a 
cry of conscience* PCow, says Robert, the pubiic wants to 
control foreign poiicVi. and American foreign poiicy-makers 
have lost conSiderabte freedom of action (The Christian 
Science Momtor, ■Vovenpber 9, 

U Robert's assessment ts a/Jcutate, which ! believe u ts, then perhaps 
awareness of American m<TOd would be a very important variable in the 
understanding of American foreign poiicy* 

Although mood ls essentially an ^anstable phenomenon, Almond 
^believes that it is riot totally arbitrary and unpredictable* He postulates 
!hat our knowledge oi American character tendencies makes it possible 
suggest potential movements of opinion and mood which may h^e some 
sfgntficant effects oh foreign policy* He interprets that ''Americdti moods 
are affected by two variables; (1) changes in the domestic ancr foreign 
political-economic sit^uation mvofying the presence or absence oythreat in 
varying •degrees^ (2) the charactefological pre^fisposjtion/ of the 
population" (Almond 1967:5'^)* 

For these two variables identified ^v ftjmiyidt L^frTunqLialified to 
anaJyz^ the variably associated, with the fore ignVi^^fSmes tic situation and 
the presence o/ absence of extefeal threat, because J am not trained in 
international relations and/or military strategies. Rather, as an 
anthropologist, I am interested in discussing the variables associated with 
"the chiracteroJogicaj predispositions of population," which refer to 
Atnencfen chd^acter. The study of culture, particular] v American 
character under the title of "*nationa* ctjaracter^'* has been ^ ma)or realm 
of cultural^ anthropologists for some time, thus my interest in these 
culture-related tODics is legitimate and appropriate. 

The maior premise, of thts paper postulates that cuhurallv imoosed 
qualities^ ^of A*mencan character strongly influence American foreign 
pohry decisions* .These largely unconscious patterns of reaction and 
behavior have been shaped by and emerged from Anoencan culture* For 
this reason, this pap^r mav be labeled as- a culture-cent^ired analysis of 
American foreign policy/ 

Regarding the orientation of this'paper, several anthropologists have 
made a similar observation *on culturafi themes of eacH society which are 
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refiectednh l^^^Ir soLt*i-*it onomic and poiiticdl dctivjties and decjstons, n 
Oavid Mdybur^'Lew*^ a5ed Jog^^acing among the Shavante Indians of 
Brazil a& ajnodel to undersUnd their ei^orts to restore harmony of social 
order of the Shavante Indians beset by political divisions (Maybury-Le,wis 
1967), The analy5>^-^,. cock fighting in Bah ^as been used to explain 
national character Sy Clifford Geertz ( 1972)* W, Arens is more positive in 
his example of Amencan football as an American symbol and ritual, and 
further, he sa>;s that *'Jt js reasonable that ir^other peofJIe express their 
bdsic cultural themes m symbolic ntiials, then we are likely to <Jo the 
same*' (Arens 1976:U)- Most recently, an interesting paper on *'Political 
Cultiire as a [background for Foreign Policy Making*' by Diane Macaulay 
was presented ar the 1981 Southern Anthropological Society IjAnnual 
Meeting in'Fort Worth, Texas, ^ 

There is a likely confusion m regard to the definition of national 
character and culture theme. Often, national character refers to 
particular personality trdits or c>iaract en sties beheveS to be typical of or 
Widely found among individuals who share a common cultural background* 
Individuals ^ho share a common cult^jre frequently tend to .have p^ticular 
personality traits in common* An<#r*€ultural theme i^ known \o be the 
fundamental attitudes, percefttions^ and preoccupation oiT^societyu^But; 
Since both of the roncepts are so closely related m each other, no specific 
efforts have been made to make a distmctuiQi/m th'^ts. papeL*. t usccJ them 
almost interchangeably- . ^^^^-^ — 

^ ^ The list of s<:hplarst mteJlectuaK* and social scien^srs "who have 
studied cultural therne or national character of Americans^is lopg an3^ 
extensive, including "scholars from France, Germany, Engla_ndii Rjtissta, 
China, and others. Most notable ,are "Tame? Bryce, flenry St^ele^ 
Commaj^eti, Geo/frey ,Corer, Francis L, Hsu, CIvde and- FTorenc-e 
Kluckhohn, Harold La^ki, Margaret Mead, . [sf,Y. Ostrogorstci; ^avtd 
Riesman, Herbert Spencer, Alexis de Tocqueville, ar;d others. 

Their ' perceptigDs^ on American character vary from ^erion to 
person, ranging from very positive aspects to very negative ones, Some^ol 
the traits have been menttonedlby quite a few 61 them* - Some of .those- 

iti^tira*? tens tics may seem pamfuHy obvioijs to Americans^ but often others 
Appear to be .dubious to forejgr* observers* Robin WHliams has compiled 
rat)i<*r an extensive list, almost a caTalogue oi American values. They .are 
*^acliievt?n;eot,'* ''success^' ^'ii^tivity,*' *Vork/' "moral ^ oricntatkm,"" 
'^htirftWj'tarian mdresV "progress,^* ''material comfort/' "equality/* ^ 
''ffeedonrtt*' "epcternal conformity,*' ''science and Secular rationality/' 
!*oationafi5Ph/' "patriotism/' "democracy," ''individual personality/' 

^'*'raciffm/* and "raosm-and^ related group superiority thernes" (^^Utiams 

'H60:l*l5'*f79), . ' " 

In discussing American character, there is a possjbUity that perhaps ^ 
native Americans as JleJj as Western European scholars to a certain extent 
might have a blind spot , because they are part of or share many , 
simUarities \pith Ajrterican culture* Francis L* K* Hsu e;<presses his 
precautions regarding such a possibility tha\r ^ 

' 6ij' ' . ■ . 
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ThJS retarded state of our scientific analysis of vaJue conflicts 
inherent m American culture is, 1 believe, due to the fact that 
many Western and especially American scholars have been too 
emotionally immersed in the absolute goodness of their own 
form of society, ethic, thought^ and religion that it is hard for 
them to question Jhem, even in scientific analyses. 
Consequently^ they cannot see anything but the eventual 
triumph of their cultural ideals such as freedom and equality ^ 
over realities such as racism and religious intolerance (Hsu 
1972:245). x 

However^ some of them are exceptional to that precaution. Some of those 
observations made by native Americans scholars have been more 
dispassionate and objective than any foreign observer has been. Often 
they have been even cynical, , 

For instance, Geoffrey Gorer^ a cultural anthropologist whose area 
ol specialization has been national character study^ stresses moral jcJualism 
in ^meric^in character, the cpnflict between Christian ethical standards 
and the ethics of the market-place* He further points out that American 
iconography includes two symbols— the shrewdy horse-trading Uncle Sam 
and the magnanimous Goddess of Liberty* Gorer believes that Americans 
represent the short-hand of symbolism^ a most important psychological 
truth. America ift its benevolent, rich, idealistic aspects is envisaged by 
Americans as female; it is masculine only in its grasping and demanding 
aspect (Gorer 19ii8-.%3i? Can such a moral dualism be seen ir^ the 
contemporary American foreign policy'^ Perhaps a random application of 
''Human Rights" issues during the Carter administration might b$ a good 
example* ^ 

Clvde and Florence Kluckhohn stress the American tendency to 
reduce problems to naively national terms* Th^^^as^ymption tends to be 
made that any problem can be resolved by reasonabf^discussi©n and the 
"personal" or direct approach. The Americans tend to be anti-expert, 
anti-intellecruals; there is faith in the simple rationalism of the "Average 
Man" (Kluckhohn and Kluckhohn f?ii7rl06-28). An example for the former 
case i& thdtf even at the present time most Americans still believe that 
they can Halk, and negotiate ,with ^die-^hard communists* The latter 
regarding "anti-expert" or "anti-intellectuals" has been exemplified by the 
role of black "Civil Rights" leaders who took part in the Middk Eastern 
affairs- 3immy Carter's choice of the former heavyweight champion 
Muhammad Ali to undertake a five-natiOn African tour in 1980 would be 
the most bizzare diplomatic mission, and the bftst example for the 
situation described by Kluckhohn and Kluckhohn (Time , FeJ^ruary 18, 
1980)- 

Regarding the sense of supenortly m American character identified 
by many authorities, although it is just another way of saying the 
ethnocentnsm of Americans, it is interesting to note that Americans 
typically over-react to their self evaJuations, According to Almond, 
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ArnenrarH over-and-under-cstirnate their skills and virtues, just as thuey 
over-dnd-under-cstiiridtc the skills an<^ virtues of other cultures and 
nations. Almond continues, "one may ^lertain the hypothesis that 
Americans tend to judge other nations and cultures according lo a s^ictly 
Arfieriran scoreboard, on the basis of which they are bound to win» It is 
difficult for ^.nenrans to accept a humane conception of cultural and 
national 'ii{it?rr^f%ce^* (Almond 1967:63)» 

^ 3. American Foreign Pohcv Oerision as the Reflerrtion oi American 
Cultural Theme 

As Emmets Grogan once said that "F:vervthing anybody can say 
about America is true" (Marty I977:13c»), so any statement by anybody 
abotjt American character can be partly trje aKo» Thus^ instead of 
discussing the validity of each trait identified by the authorities, and 
rpvie'Aing each case <^ detail^ 1 rather choose to discuss a few major 
American cultural themes^ which are reflected in the daily lives of 
Americans^ and their foreign policy decisions^ seen by Asian 
anthropologists^ Prancis L» K» Hsu and myself » ^ 

Ai his been generally understood that foreign-born anthropologists, 
particularljy tfiose of non-tostern origins^ in this case Manchuria and 
Korea^ often take advantage of analyzing Amenrran culture* (For the 
natives, certain patterns of American culture have been overlooked^ 
and/or often they are unaware of^ because they are part of them*) Even 
European scholars often do not recognized some of them because they took 
thei^ tor' granted* Henry Steele Commager has made an allusion that non- 
Western scholars like Hsu can be more objective in viewing American 
culture. Jn his words of introduction for Hsu*s book, Americans and 
Chinese (1970), Commager relates that "Tocqueville, incomparably the 
greatest of the foreign interpreters! was not unaware of the limitations 
imposed by these Western and therefore parochial assumptions, but unable 
^ to free himself from them" fCoayanager I970:xxhi)* 

According to Hsu^ the American core value is "self-reliance," ^ 
most persistent psychological expression of which is the fear of 
dependence. This has been a basic belief of Americans* Hsu believes that 

r "American self-reliance is basically the same as English individualism 
except that the latter is the parent of the former and the former has gone 
farther than the latter*' (Hsu 1972:2^*8)* "It is embodied in the emphasis on 
freedom^ equality in economic and political opportunities for all^ Puritan 
virtues^ Christian love^ and humanitananism** (Hsu I972:25S)* But when it 
IS applied in international relations with allies, it creates an image of a 
"lone ranger" from the view of allies* 

Recently^ Nixon*s as well as the Carter administration's foreign 
policies have been criticized by European allies, particularly France and 
West Germany, that they as allies have not been consulted enough* For 
example^ Michael Robert, former Foreign Minister ot France, crossed 
swords with U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger in 1973 and 197^^^ 
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regarding unilateral foreign poJicy decisions made by the U,5, without 
consulting fuJJy with her rnaior allies^ France and Germany critjCized the 
lack of teamwork among allies, A secret mission of. Kissinger to the 
PeopJe's RepubJtc of China was far more distressing even for the Japanese 
than the shock wave of the oil embargo and its price hike* But if you 
understand the core value of Americans, it is not altogether 
unpredictable* The value of self-rehance as often shown in interpersonal 
relations is reflected in many popular "Western movies," A lone cowboy 
corrfH into a strange town all alone without much fear. And eventually he 
defeats alU"bad guys" by hjrnseif. He does not need any help from 
anybody. 

Although none of the auihontjes on American cultural themes has 
ever recognized it, as far as my observation for the last 20 years is 
concerned, "fairn'ess" is considered to be one of the most fundamental 
attitudes, perceptions, and preoccupations of Americans. The value of 
fairness has been evidenced in every facet of American life, including the 
/'Western movje/* A towvn marshal mi^st not shoot a "t>ad guy," in the back 
even m an exchange of ^un fire, A fighting cowboy must not step on the 
"bad guy" after he has knocked hin\^down. Instead, he ought to wait until 
the foe stands up and then give him another punch if necessary. 
Otherwise, Americans would not tolerate such action, because they think 
It IS unfair. One might say, why not step on top of him when he fell down 
after the first punch, and get the fighting over with*^ The American 
concept of fairness might not allow them to. Even if the result might be 
the same, they rather tike to give him a chance to get up and defend 
himself. 

What IS the practice of the concept of "fairness" m international 
relations then'' Definitely, Americans applied their principle of fairness 
even in war against the enemies. During the early stage of the Vietnam 
war, Americans did not bomb Hanoi, capital of North Vietnam, because 
they thought that it would not be fair to the unarmed .civilians. Often, 
Americans agreed with North Vietnamese and Viet Cong for a temporary 
ceasefire for them to celebrate their Mew Year Holidays. However, the 
Vietnamese violated the gentleman's agreement, and attacked Americans, 
and brought many casualties. It was a total violation of the American 
sense of fairness. It would be unthinkable for Americans to attack 
Vietnamese during the Holidays which they agreed upon. Equally, it is 
unthinkable for an average American to expect the enemy's sneaky attack 
against the agreement. If Americans had attempted to win the war 
against Vietnam, disregarding the principle of "fairness," and using all 
available strategic weapons, everyt>ody knows that the U,5y would have 
won« 

Along with the concept of ''fairness," "time concept — linear time" is 
another preoccupation of American minds. This linear time concept of 
Americans is denoted m the tense of verbs in English* Th$ root form of 
verbs changes in many elaborate ways, while Chinese, for instance, does 




not. As reflected m English^ Amencdns perceive time as xi an arrow 
passes d certain reJerer^ce pomt* After it has (Massed that pointy the time 
has passed, and it ^jII never return. Thus^ the^ have to save time, use the 
S time optimally and operate things within the tjme frame* They have to be 
a master in utilizing the tjme. If necessa?V> you have to take tjme, kiil 
time, waste time, and earn time. Otherwise, time will work agajnst you* 
On the other hand, the Chinese concept of tim^ would be hke a'wave m a 
calm ponrJ, coming and going* For Chinese, there iS nothing you can take, 
kill, Sdve, and/or earn as far as time iS concerned. If we would apply the 
vtime concept in interpreting the '*closed-doof" policy of the People's 
Republic of China to the Vtest for the last 30 y^ars or so, Jt would be very 
interesting. Of course, they have many other internal and external 
reasons for their semi-isolation pohcy, but certainly their different time 
concept might have contributed a great deal to it. On the other hand, no^ 
U*S, Secretaries of State would have a foreign policy which would be free 
from the time frame- Annencans would nj>t tolerate such a policy without 
having any time table. 

Such a time concept of Americans has been reflected in virtually 
every facet of A^TTerican hfe, including sports: Most American sports, 
particularly American football, set upi a time clock and count down. In 
football, almost a symbolic ritual of Americans (Arens i976r3-U), for 
instance, they are supposed to play very hard for four quarters or 60 
minutes* If tirne runs out, they end the game without achieving a victory. 
Recently, the National and American Football Leagues, adopted a new 
rule, called **sudden-death'* (which \% a very interesting label by itself) to 
break the tie score. Before the introduction of "sudden-death,'* the game 
was played only for 60 minutes. College football still has not adopted the 
rule of the "sudden-death/' and the game is played only for ^ minutes. 

1 believe that the time concept of Americans has been apparent in 
American foreign policy decisions, especially in the two Asian wars, the- 
Korean conflict and the conflict in Southeast Asia. When the Korean war 
started in June 25, 1950, Americans swiftly moved to protect Korea from 
the invasion from the North. They lougVit furiously a'feainst the 
communists for three years. At the end orthe third year, the American 
public was tired of the war. Finally, Americans agreed to a ceasefire 
without pursuing an ultimate victory, as seen m^a tied score in a football 
game. "At the time^ the entire Korean population was against the 
proposed ceasefire^ not because they lov^ed the war but because the 
proposed redivision of the countrv in the name of a tnjce would neither 
solve their problems nor bnr^ permanent peace in the Far East** (Hahm 
I96a:l69). 

^ Again, when the Carter administration announced the withdrawal 
plan for the U.S. ground forces from Korea, almost all Koreans have 
manifested an aching void m their hearts as if tbey were watching the last 

^scene of a Western movie when the cowboy, true to tradition, rides off 
into the Sunset, leaving the ranch behind him. Why must the cowboy leave 
the ranch without knowing a permanent peace is warranted in that ranch'' 




Why shouldn't the tie be broken to secure an ultimate victory'* And why 
cfoesn't the United States stay in Korea unnJ Korea is ready to be on her 
own? 

^ very perceptive and astute writer, schoJar, and diplomat, Pyong- 
cSoon Hahm, a former Korean Ambassador to the United States, relates 
^hKwish for \merican patience in international relations. He hopes that 
Americans would be free from the ultimate time framework, and become 
^ patient in loternational relations jn dealing with multi-cultural nations, 
"^ying that; ' 

*».Aut 1 venture to use two words to describe two intangible 
Commodities that seem to me essential for my nation's future. 
One IS patience; the other is confidence. ...But I am thinking 
more in ouc^rms of the patience of our allies and their 
/ confidence iKf our ability to achieving finally a visible 
derr^racy our corner of the world. ...As beginners and 
learners, we are naturally very sensitive to the impattjence of 
our allies- ..Aly belief is that this patience and tbjs 
confidence are the "foreign aid" we need most (Hahm 
196ii:17U). 



A similar interpretation is applicable to the Vietnam war. Over a 
decade of fighting, increasing casualties, and the draining of billions of 
dollars made? the \merican public t*red. \t\ fact, the war had never been 
popular in the minds of Arnencans. If the American public supported the 
war as they had during World War 11, with such a mighty military power 
an'd sophisticated strategic weaponry, no one would have had any 
difficulty m predicting a decisive military victory for the U.S. over North 
Vietnam* ^s Hahm has pointed out, '*what frustraiedja decisive military 
victory by the U.S. in Indochina has not been its military inferiority but 
hostile public opinion at home" (Hahm 1972:3^*2). One might call it the 
rwod- of Americans as we discussed previously. They might believe since 
they fought very hard for $0 minutes or four quarters, they would not 
particularly care what would be the outcome of it. Nothing says they 
have to be ashamed of the result. The regulation time was over, so that 
the game should be ended, even if it would mean a tied score. As Hahm 
indicates, '*lf the game is played with cool rationality and chivalrous 
galfantry, it cduld be even more of a gentlemanly sport. Unfortunately, 
international balance^of- power games have not always been played with 
finesse and sportr^anship'* (Hahm I972:3£*3)* 

VVegarcfing this time concept, it is rather mterestmg to recognize 
that on occasion, Americans set up the *'dead-line.'* It can be interpreted 
as a means to, achieve a certain goal effectively within the time limit, 
3ut when it is imposed in international relations m dealing with the 
different cultural groups, particularly having a different nme concept in 
their minds, spttmg up a dead-line is not always wise. The Carter 
administration set a dead-lme during the occupation of Afghanistan by 
Russta', announcing that **if Russia would not withdraw her troops from 
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Afghanistan by February, 1980, Americans would boycott the Olympic 
games." The most visible instance regarding the time concept was seen 
during Iranian's seizure of Americ^ hostages in 1980-198h The former 
CBS anchorman and dean of the ^elefvision anchormen, Walter Cronkite, 
counted the number of days eve/y eVeningp That count made everybody 
nervous, and Americans became impatient, 

4. Epilogue 

As evidenced ir^ the above example, it is an undeniable fact that 
American foreign p^Hcy decisions are^ closely related to the American 
character^^WrTte^'by their basic cultural themes as manifested in their 
daily life. Although the illustrated, instances are limited, on a 
macroscopit lev^, there is yet a consistent pattern in American foreign 
policy. That is^ Americans react rather \trongly against the externaJ 
threat using every available military means, if necessary, as evidenced in 
the Korean war and war in Vietnam* But t^e long term solution was 
always based on the basic cultural themes of A^nericanSp The immediate 
reactions made by Americans to the external challenge has been haste at 
times, but the solution has never lost its "fairn^Sp" The Marshall -Plan 
was the major vehicle for European recovery after World War 11 1 
Whatever the Japanese have done for their economy, American generosity 
to Japan after the war can not be denied* Americans even talked about 
aid to North Vietnam after the war, and promised to return the Iranian 
assets to Iranians after the unprecedented hostage oiVJealf 

Especially after the Vietnam war, a growing ntjiiiber of ordinary 
American citizens demanded that ioreign policy ought to be controlled by 
the public rather than by a few elites in If^ashington, Under such a 
Circumstance, a profoundjtnowledge of American character— a total sum 
of beliefs and values of /miericans— *woulcf be an absolute prerequisite for 
understanding American foreign polic/. 

In closing this paper, a word shQuld be mentioned reg^ding the 
Korean- American relationship. In fact, since the conclusion of the 
Korean-American Treaty of 1882, America had deeply penetrated the 
Korean consciousness* The intimate relationship between the two nations 
has been intensified after World War II through the Korean war and via the 
Vietnam conflict* Such a close contact between the two nations has led 
them to presume that they understand^ch other fairly welL Often a 
permanent and intimate friendship between the two nations has been 
taken for granted* But at times, particularly in the late l?70's, there have 
been certain indications that rputual understandings between the two 
nation^ame short of their expectations; For instance^ "gift-giving" even 
withowt expecting any reciprocal return is an alien thing in American 
Culture;, thus, such a practice could be interpreted as a form of "briberyp" 
YetJ It IS CQmmon m some other part5 of the world, including Korea. 
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In order to narrow the gaps exisiirig between among cultures in 
various countrieSf the role of cultural anthropology can not confine itself 
merely to documenting simple^ indigenous^ and isolated societies* !t 
should broaden its rote beyond the traditional realms. One task is to 
relate culture to the study of policy decisions. 
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A COMMMNION OF CULTiURES: CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY ■ 
AS IT f^ELATES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERmATIONAL LAW 



Karri L, Fcift' 
Marquette University 

I INTRODUCTION* " - ^ 



""The quajity of the imagination > to /flow, 
an?) not to freeze/*'^ * ^ , 

iRalph Waldo Emerson 

Recsntly there has been a profound change irl our world, in our 
culture, and in our society, A new w&rld order is emerging out of the 
wh61e of humanity with "^n emphasis on world and global culture. Because 
of this, there is a definite* need for comparative studies of different legal 
tradition^ We must arm ourselves with knowledge for it is the naivete 
and*laci< 5i understanding of otSe^jeoples \vhi^ dogged and frustrated 
the emergence of lasting world peace throughout man's history. Cultural 
factors are critical in determining relations between nations/ The study 
of cultifal anthrooolQgy plays arv important role m establishing a basis of 
^mutualNOT^erstanding of different cultures and peoples. Because of the 
increased flow across national boundaries^ there ha? been a recrudescence 
of interest in the cornparative dimension of, legal scholarship. 
Interdisciplinary studies are invaluable in promoting l;fie Unification of 
law,^ The^study of primitiv'e law in ethnological stu<|j^s* h^Ips us find 
broad anthfbpologicar and psychological basis for analysis of more 
complex legal systems,* Parallel studies also ajlow us'to discover cosmic 

#universals and advance universal social significance,* Finally such study 
is indeed a consciousness exT^ander, . offering Sleeper insight into the 
problerns of our^own society, fot-c^ing. us to measure our oWn values .and 
legal system. Thus the •'J^fst source discovery is through comffa|ison 
and contrasts. H9wev^r, as 5£hotars and nr^ojc importantly, as members of 
the human race^ we must not only study tliese relationships but fnust appjy 

' what we have learned; transpcJrJ bUr dScOVeri^ from' mere essays to 



r/^dlity* We fr»ijst not only un<i]yze jt on the microscopic level as most 
anthropologists'do bm <ilso concentrate on the macro-legal dimension. 
There is indeed a reai intertwined reiationship 'between law' and 
anthropology* Each discipline can benefit from'the oth^r. This paper will 
analyze cultural anthropology and the studv of comparative Je^al svst^ms 
as thev relate to the deveJopnnent of jnternatjonal law and relations* It 
will focus on: custom andfculture in the development of our own law, 
understanding arid an appreciation for other*;^' law, and common bonds from 
which to f6rn\ international law. Such exploration and exchange in these 
fields are necessary in ord«r to cCeat^ international unity and a viable 
wor^<J community. # ' 

An understanding of culture iS Thherently difficiiit for tt enrarls the 
ob^ectification and qu^^ioning of deeply ingrained beliefs and received 
truths whose power is so great that oneS inquiry is always in danger of 
being subverted'by the objects of one's analysis.* TWe student must be 
alerted to this problem before indulging in its study. Culture can best be 
d<?srrjbed as a "language of tnceraction,"' which has been learned, shared 
.find transmitted. 'To interact meaningfully men require a social setting in 
which the moves of the pa^t^Clpatlng players will fall generally within 
some predit: fable pattern. To engage in effective social behavior, men 
need the support of) interrneshing anticipation."* - Culture is often 
referred ^Eo as an "unwritten code of conduct/'^ A societv's culture 
evolves from the melting into a vapor or blending of different human 
experiences and custofns over the centuries. "Culture has an^xistence of 
Its own, apart from the way people e^ipenence it. It appears m every 
social setting, arid it vanes in quantity and style from one place and time 
to the neX-u' Cujture behaves, it is possible to pfedrct and explain the' 
'behavior oLculture of every kmd."^^ At is a pattecnecl mosaic* There is 
corrtinuity^to one^s culture.' It is superorganic and vitally dynamic. 
Culture an intimate part of^ the maikeup of man. /\nd as Aristotle 
postulated "maa is a social animal." through CulTure*^ man learns to adapt 
to .his social environment.. . , ^ 

taw is an integral part of that social miheu and is vitally 
indispensable to any functioning social group. Without it there would be 
no soc^iety,'* It li thus necessary to understand what is meant by law. 
This is%ndeed difficult for many scholars jEboth anthropological and legal) 
Have s^truggled .Over its meaning. Judge Cai^oza has defined^ law as *'a 
principle or rule of conduct so established as to justify a prediction with 
reasonable cirtainty that will be enforced by the courts as if its authority 
IS challenged,"** Perhaps a less etfinocentric definition suggests that^w 
IS theicuhural knowledge cHSlt people use to settle disputes by means of 
agents who have recognized authontv.** -In essence therij law is but a 
refFectJOn of the beliefs and the needs of tt>e society it is intended! to 
serve,'* It^ is part of the social web/* an integrating medium. iKjjj is 

functionally dynamic for it is sensitive to public opinion "a spirit of 

the agg;" '*^The role of la\t is to facilitate land maintain peace. Thfs is not 
onlyjB the microcosmic level crt bands and tribes but also on the 
m^crPRsmic international sphere. International policy, reflects a 
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country's hopes ^tnrl a^pirdhons and develops out of its cultural his^ry. 
Therefore, law should be ;>tud*ed not as an autonbmous endeavor but as an 
integral part oi the cultural whole,*' < 

A legal system must be rooted in the culture of a society in order "to 
take hold and survive the trials of time; for as an old Chinese proverb 
states, '*Law does not depart from human princjples-" Because of this 
interrelation between communal value and law, legal research mus^ 
explore the cultupoV factors influencing law and its effectiyej^^^ . 
Macroscopic quesfiopfs must be pondered upon; What is the relation 
between whole legal systems and their cultiire'' Wh^t legal families exist 
and how do they relate to each other culturally and historically'^ What are 
the distinct features of legal systems of industrial nations and st^rtes and 
how do |hey differ from theocratic states or nomadic or tribal 
societies'" What the study of legal culture on a comparative dimension 
promises js the djscovery to some of these questions and enlightenment 
necessary to promote world peace, 

IK CULTUKF, AND CUSTOM IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR OWN . 
LAW b 

Before sowing international problems and dealing with^^^Kjfld law it 
is mandatory that one knows internal law first* "KttCSw thyself as 
Socrates proclaimed, Custoin plays a preponderarvi role ih^our own lega) 
system f or jxir laws are based on our value systennj which part ot 
Culture, In some primitive societies, including the infant global sociei^ it 
IS said that "custom is king,"^^ It has been argued however, that,je<Jstom 
now occupies only a 'minimal pl^ce in our own legal stpiettife andif^ 
^dismissed aS largely irrelevant in our advanced civiliii^j4<Jfi7 It tends to be 
regarded a^ a kind of museum piece, offermg an object for serious study 
.bpjl^ Jft/the anthj'opologist curious about the /ays of tribal people,?* 
Ho^Jeve^^custoni has alWys preceded the orcanization of law. Our 
custoiKs, >ased /on Greco-Romano philosophy^ and Hebrew-<^hristian 
religibn, have txKome "law" through judicial recognition in tltojecisions 
^of our corrrmon\law* T,hu5,^in order for- us to ipiaintam a dUraSfe^jegal 
system, it must n5ve Its foundations in custom and culture* And iTSs 
custom ^lTich/TO<jls with the nuapc^s not made evident in the black-letter 
law, CusftJm cart be d^cnbed as the body of nornis followed and 
pract*ced^^» or as habitual courses of action. Once these norms' are 
formed they gather- strengfh and sanctity over the years,^^ Customary 
law IS conceived ^s being "internalized'' by the majority of the merpbers in 
a society.^ In order for law to be effective it must correspond to living 
law.^* It must specify our norpiative inner order^* and moral philosophy, ^ 
It, must be reasonable, cerlain^^eaceably and continuously observed and * 
consistent with otKer eslahlisheli customs,*' Customary law owes its 
force to the fact that it has fpund/direct expression In the conduct of men 
towards one "^nother,^* Utider the doctrine of opinio necessitatis , 
customary law arises out of repetitive actions when such acts are 
motivated bv a sense of obl'igatibn*^^ Thrs continues to apply within our 
domestic, svstem but ^njjoy%*-mVe esteem in international law, ^.^^hrwgff 
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re-^exdnnn^itj^jr* ol d^p**, ts of our own Ifigal system based on its cultural 
ideals <ind theories in compartson to that of other countries we can gain 
great insight for Promoting legal reform, Onlv through nnarked contrast 
and the implennentdtion of a different perspective can light be shed on the 
^ lauits and nnjsgivings of our own system*^ For exannple, the individijal- 
ccntered Amerjcan can learn fryn exposure to the Chinese legal tradition 
which i5*more group or ^tuation oriented. The advantages and 
disadvantages of such a system ran be appreciated in light of our Own 
con^ntions* - o 

III, UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION FOR OTHERS* LAW 

i>^e nnust push out from our Tontinental/^nglo-Annencan universe of 
experience and recognizee the tnultiplicav of^law- One of the causes of 
dissension among nations and peoples as ignorance of each other,*** A 
lawyer is'naturally ethnocentnc *ith hiS idiosyrKrasies and tenr^peraments, 
making la ^ one of the nrvost difficult disciplines with which to study a 
for**igf> ^ iiUurr,** Anthropology has warned the jurist that hi| conception 
of law IS perhaps egocentric," Anr^erican jurists, for exsj^Blet fall into 
the trap of assuming that institutions elsewhere denominate as legal are 
analogoiis to the legal vfvtitutions in the United States, ^ut to approach 
l^gdl culturi* in that lashion is to court the danger of nnisinterpretation. 
We must refrain from making such assumptions. These crp;&-cuJturaJ 
misunderstandings stem from ethnocernrism. The West especially has 
skjstdined incredible, hegemOni'" corK^it stemming from the ages of 
ImpenaliSfru and the Enlightenment, accentuating the superiority of its 
culture. The study of other cultures allows one to see the force of these 
^ pomts*** 

For cenuiries Western scholars have clur>g to the notion of assuming 
that a hter^ CXiJture is superior to a purely oral culture* 'In fact it Is 
believed by many that no law exists within pr,imitive societies. 
Proponents of 'this view suggest that where culture is sparse (i,e, the 
nomadic tribes of the Masai), so is law. Where it is rich (i.e, the United 
States/ rnelting pot of ^ many diverse tultures), law flourishes.** The 
ethnocentnc tdenttfication of taw per se w^th its Western nnanifestations 
cannot iof^g stjrvive when Western institutions confront indigenous legal 
forms.** Likewise, "underdeveloped" nations of the world have adhered to 
an historic distrust of foreigners. To them the West seems mysterious and 
the Western mind is difficult to fathom. This provincial ^ense of 
supenontv of one's own norms and people, as representing the sole carrier 
of true culture must be subdutjd. All peoples must learn to be sensitive to 
the norms and cultures of others. Anthropologists and comparative 
lawyers argue that their disciplines lead"to the breakdown of parochialism 
and narrow nationaltsm.** Anthropology 'avoids such enthnocentric bias 
.and has several advantages over disciplines like jorisprudenct^^^itical 
science and sociology. It iS not culture bCUnd and studies' soci&ttes 
comparattvely no matter how primitive or/cjviii;£ed. And irw contrast to 
other social sciences, it does (jot arbitrari+? carve out from human Culture 
a segment auch as the econoitjic, political structure, law, personality 




structure or .sCK^ial rehitions bat i unceives and studies human culture dS dn , 
integrated whole**' Thus a lentil scholar ran learn from dnthropologiSls* , 
in 0£j^er to reduce ethnocentnc effectSi he rntist recogn*/,e jts exjstefKe as 
a r^dtu^dl phenomenon* He must make hifnself dware of the wide range of 
hymaffc cjjstorns and Values* ^nd fnally^ he must adppt a temporary 
per^p^^^iv^-^ y^hiCh he drcepis alien c jstoms as desirable. Thus the f^gal 
anthropologist must recognize this awareness and cross the horizons of 
other cult'jres. 

We live in a Dluralisttc sof^ietv* (Livmi^ m America has ejven us 
keen rogru/^nce of this because of the flo^veririg ol duliares frorn aroun^t^ 
thf? Aorl-^.) Pturdfism *s an exDress:on of our individi^iitjes that spT us 
apart from one another* Other countries have approached t|ie world with 
diff^^r^^nt iVnellp'^tual and ruitural ^acj^a^f* Larh ciifrural un« ^^rnbraces a 
normative ideology of Us ow ^nd <j. personal formula for world peece and 
thf*se are distinguishable, GanHhi's inn^r ord(*r for society, Confucios' plan 
of harmonv, and Leijm's idea of peaceful co-existence are eactUinique* 
-\nd if an organisation of states is :o vjrr^ed, a radically ame<>ded jvorjd 
Id* of the rJniterJ VatiOns grounded.m the basic -fact ot ideological aod 
T'iltural i>lijralism must ^e mtrodVe^.** The traditional monolithic 
concept ol ^lobaliv relevant^ international la^i. *must give way to a 
transitional conre[?t at -^'jlt jrdl and te^ai pluralism. It is from the latter 
baso, gro^^>nded in empirical r^ahtv* tVat rhe movement towards a realistic 
globalism must bee^n**' fC^use i%0^* 

^e mav never be able to fullv understand the many nch* diverse 
cultures o£ the world but we cSn at [eas^* * l^^arn^ to appreciate the 
differences* undefstand the distmctiOr>s and kindle a sense' of. Sincere 
awaren(>ss, tolerance, and respect, ^^'e rriust instill wrthlh ourselves a 
(concern for oxhpr human beings* a sccLse of aUruism* *As Herman Hesse 
bjilhantlv expounded m his essay on'^Uar and Peace;' in -H the War Goes 
On, "don't deprive yourself of the other mac», don't har^ yourself! The 
other man is not a stranger; he ts not something remole* unrelated to me* 
and Self-suff iCient. Everything in the ^orlrf* all the t+^ousands of *others\ 
exist fof me only insofar as I sef them, fee! them* have relations, with 
them. Relations between me and t^^ world, between me apd 'others\ are 
the suhstance of rnv iife,"*^ and the^liJe of human-kind, 

IV. COMVtON BONDS FROM WHICH TO FORM Kl^ftNATIONAL LAW 

\ The world'has become smaller. Peopl<* once'alien ^reastngly share 
in a lar^ world* Even Jhft VUiai *o£ the Serengeti Plains and the 
, Aborigines of *the outback of Australia ba^je not remained untouched* 
Isolation is a relic of the past. We all have to^function in an interna tior>al 
sphgre; Operate and comprc^mtse in the international arena* The time is 
nowSv Trans national* international cof>idCt unavoic/able* We muit all act 
in rfiaV"^^^* 



; We must respond to the macroscopic relation to the whole and Jook 
towdfds a h©liS^R, viSj<jri of jnan m his world.^ We must det^mine common 
bonds and retdtive umver^Js frqm which to determine an irfternationdl 
code bdsed on values reeled tn common rdtiondJity. W^ neefd d program 
for living togeth^fn harmony. This Cdn only be aj^ompJished by 
recredting the .[>hstine sense of community and ultimateiy Creating a 
whole communi'ty of mankind with internatLOnaJ unity and felicity. We 
must begiR developing a wor[d system of Cultural^ooperation on an 
Informal basis. The kev to this iS to first appreciate each microcosm of 
the worldly matrix for what it is. IJnderstandin^ an individual nation and" 
t>7e sfifecificatjon of those of its properties v^hich wiIJ determine its 
mterndtiorla] reactions is to be f®und when the m^pr common norms of its 
peopJe are deternnined/' The international pohtics of nations is reducible 
to, the interplay of power and norms, This interplay corresponds to the 
dual nature of man — both good and evil, sootaJ and egotistic, and to the 
ideals and, material char^teristics" of realfty.*^ Thus we must discover a 
connmon ipirit, a connmon nioraJjty. Jn fact it is not even necessary to 
ascertain trae beJiet but to be enlighJened as to common belief. 
Whenever nnen jom together for common tfnds or at least make sense of 
common means, there arises withtn the feejing of collective strength and 
with' it f!onfidenCe and courage.*^. Perhaps it would prove more fruitful to 
initiate this on a srnaller leveV first, " For example, ttlis type of 
organization has already gamed success m Europe undep the European 
Econonjic Community, What helped main t^n its success were the shared 
altitudes, cultural .values and moral values possessed by the member 
states Thefe ts definitely a need for a consensus of values and also 
adequate means of enforcement .before such unification can be implanted 
and perhaps to a certain extent, this does not yei exist on the 
international level. There remains ^ different Concept of priority of 
rights, tn the East, freedom *'from" hunger is sought whereas in the West 
it is freedom "of* speech that is revered. Therefore at least In these 
in^nt stagey there is probably a greater chance of lasting success 
regionally b^/ore there iS gtobatlv.. We-shoojd follow the example that the 
European Common Market has introduced^ "However, eventually the type 
of legal background should not matter. * What is essential is that we align 
ourselves together. The sine qua non of*^lobaI harmony is cultural 
rapprochement* It is necessary to sever thetleavage between the £^st 
j^nd %est and between higWy developed and third world countries. It is 
time to break down the walls of national sovereignty and persOade people 
to study and cooperate wiKh each other,^ Archibald MacLeish of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations once said that, *'if people oi the 
wOrld know the facts about each otherj peace will be maintained^ 
Cultural relations of government are its most important relations*" 
Only ii we know the Wets, the idiosyncrasies, the tendencies of nations, 
can we use law in the Service of global/tcuth, " ^. 

HopetuUy within the tw^rvty-first century of human history, after we 
have 'aCCo;pplished the necessary field work. in discovery of universal 
principles of law, we can create a new legal level. We Can coalesce in a 
cosmic comn\unity* Befoi'e this ^re^t feat can be achieved wfe must 



discover a value map oi the world, a chart of relative universals focusing 
on intercultural law and global culture. An effectii^e world policy can 
only survive if grounded on living law pluralism. True nations and true 
men live by their spiritual values and their ideajs. The only foreign policy 
therefore which will wor^ is one Which win^^en and nations by the ideas 
and spiritual values for which it stands, li is not necessary to all possess 
the same values and ideas before embarking on the construction of 
international law. All that is necessary is mutual respect for the 
protection of diverse ideologies and values. Principles of living law 
pluralism make the basis for world law/* 

In its Dfesent state international law can be defined as a system of 
' law which governs the relations between states. More ^ecifjcaily^ it is 
the **body of rul^s of conrfuct; enforceable by external sanctions/which^ 
confer rights and impose obligations primarily,^ *thougft ^not always 
exclusively, on the sovereigrt states and which ow^ ^heir vali^ty &oth tp 
the consent of the states as expressed in custom and tr>eaties and to the- 
fact of the existence of international community states and individuals***** 
The law of the international community is the ia^ of the individual and 
collective units comprising the internatibnal socieiy particutarfy ,and 
predominantly as. organized in the for.o>^of indepeqfJent states- Vh^' 
objective of international la^ \^ to produce^ an or<jtre4 sy^tejn pt 
international relations* *Jhe aim then of inter/iation^f dtplom^ts^ scholars 
and lawyers should be to ^keep close, to concrete facts t)y means of a 
consideration of recent ^events in tfie intefo^tion/lrpgld w'h^le at^the same 
time pursuing the analysis of cultural JbackgrSund, ba^ic. beliefs 
principles necessary tc^^jA^hand' these eyenj^s and ^to . fpake correct 
decisions of policy ^^B^HIh tfiem.^'^* CrQtius i\^Z5-l6t^5)^ the I 
father ^3f international T^^^tr^sed.jhat basic principles of uiternatiojial / 
law must be derived fr^om prtnciples.of jy^tice which had universal and 
eternal validity. T_ater,the Positivists .rrtaint^aned the^t the basis wasj the 
actual behavior between states- In rei^XJtio to this;^. Lenin.concluded tbat . 
the prolonged existence o/ the t^*£0 jiystems of $o<riaUsm and capitaU'sm 
was historically inevitable an^ thrat jifc^tef^jl cooi^eti^ion (competition) 
between them 'was necessary and desirajbjjp To this end'tl)^ S<ivjets have 
regarded^ international 'law as promoting peaceful Vo-existehce" and , 
cooperation between all states regardless of xtyeit social systems*** 
Interrlatidnal law has been conceived as a spepaj form ofMaw with all the 
general features characteristic of domestic law yet with distinctions*** 

However, ai'e these definitions satislactory^. How. much of what i$ 
denoted as international law really deseiyes the .term "law"7 There. has 
^be^n^ much skeptTcietp surrouf)dirig thi^ jjirue* -A popxilar behe^fi often, 
asserted is that jnternatlon^i law irnov/avi -at alK This'has beeaclaifn^d 
because in the arena of wofid prgahizflMOs", fneiJ)T)ers carry no weight cjr ' , 
responsibility for what ihjsy' decide. ?fs such^ fhte/rmtional lasv canncjt 
subsist without ])ubllc .recognilton ana conscious sgppgrtr IntprnationaJ 
law taloss into account S vttde giitnu^ of. bMmart apttvity* A ditficultjy^ 
therefore Arises amohg, scholars who derive their' model ior international 
law to<5 narrow'Jy from thai.^law, which is 'associated with a uniifentr^cd^. 



power system. They must consider the multicentric power system and 
take into account the whple legal landscape of the world.** PoJicy must 
accept diversity and mdintdm flexibility. International law effectiveness 
requires interaction and unilateral action." . 

The sources of international la^ include: treaties* custom, general 
principles of law, judicial decisions, academic teaching, and possibly acts 
of international organizations^ equitv and natural law.** Since this essay 
deals specifically with Culture as it relates to law, discussion ot this topic 
of sources wilt be limited to customary international law. Custom can be 
defined as evidence of a general practice accepted as law and must be 
based on a constant and uniform usage. The elements included are actus 
reus (practice! and mens rea or opinio luris (opinion), Attus reus entails 
the material fact: the repetition by states of a practice. Qpin^ lurjs 
involves the psychological fact: a conviction felt by states that certain 
conduct is required by international law- A balance is achieved between 
these elements. Something can become international law in less time if 
there e)!ists a grfeat weight of consensus. Custom is interrelate<j with 
treaties. A trcdty can Simply be a statement of custom which already 
exists or it^ can create custom by postulating declaratory evidence ot 
customary law.** 'In order for international cus^omar^y law to be 
enforceable it must b$ bound in universahty and rema4fvi4iiLd:_^^ 

For customarv international law to progress, a fount oflculturaL 
exchange mosTbe propelled* A global network of correspondence^ fnust be 
set into motjon with controlled infterchange and social irjfereotirse. We as 
participants must ignite world-wide dialogue on ideas. Peaceful relations 
are built on the foundation of mutual understanding* To be sustaining this 
requires the gradual and patient establishment of reciprocal interests. 
And diverse culture recognition is but one of the last hurdles in the^ 
diplomacy of ideas* 

Civilizations thus, seem to be at the crossroads* We have the power 
to destroy ourselves. It is either communication or annihilation* This is 
t*^e most Crucial issue of our a^e. If the doctrine of the survival of the 
physically fittest and the destruction of the physically weakest is to 
prevail then there is no hope for a better, nobler world," As Thomas 
Huxley expounded, **Social progress means a checking of the cosmic 
process at every step and the substitution for it of another, which may be ^ 
cal|ed the ethical process; the end of which is not the survival of those 
-who may happen to be the fittest jn respect to>the whole of the conditions 
which obtain, but of ihose who are "bthically the best* Th^ intellige/Ke 
which has converted the brother of the wolf into the faithful guardian of 
the flock ought to be able to do something toward curbing the instincts of 
savagery in Civilized man*'**' Therefore civilization must b^ based not on 
affluence and mc^jstrial values but on survival, for peace is so terribly 
fragile. "P&4Ce is something we do not know* We can only , sense it and 
search for itT^eace 15 an ideal* U is infinitely complex, unstable and 
fragtfe — a breath can destroy it,"" It is vital then that we build up 
strength for a durable peace and this can be achieved only through 
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coll^ctwe sc^carjty. Through cooperative efforts militdry disarmament 
Cdn come dbout only j( preceded by a moral rearmamentx*^ AJl cultures 
and nations must work forward and adapt, * 

In search for global unity however, each nation should maintain its 
Cultural fruits and habits of thought* The world as a whole must accept 
tfie diversity of human nicheSx The ideal is not cultural ^niformttv in 
which national characteristics are blurred* Mankind 1 lounshes in 
diversity, differentiation and graffatioox It is a wonderful thng that there 
should be many races and nations* many languages, many .sanations in 
mentality and outlook,*^ svmphony of diverse Cultures,, the richer 
because of the diversitv, rather than the dull monotony of al the nations 
fiddling d'i.dy frantically on one string, is the vision of an dealistjcally 
informed and reahsticaHy wise foreign policv.'**' It is indeed important'to 
^preserve the integrity of the people and their cultures* >!ations fnust 
continue in existence stror>g enodgh to retain their political independence 
and cultural lives*** They must maintain separate, independ ent destinies 
but as subordinate parts of the total movement. . In an attempt to 
visuali/e 4I ^obdl utopia, it would be rauonal to conceive It less as an 
i^eal thaw as anamprovement on the present.** "U'e are not utopias.*^ ** 



balance* of forces must be struck, for m a mixed order, there is 
room for the d^narn^cs of powen ^nd the normative restraints, including 
lawp Equilibrium is all that is perhaps oossible in the reality of world 
affairs* And if equilibrium is disturbed the equilibratlr^g mechanism must 
intervene «vitSin interoational actuality to redress the imbalanced view of 
itrtVnational realitv. Too often the pnce has been war,** but today thiS 
pric^ iS too great 10 pay. % ■ ' ■ ' 

. * CONCLUSION 



Mankind's great*'St dream js a warless jvorld. Law is the medium for 
implementing world peace for the moit exalted, universally admired 
concept which all men share tn common is the Rule of Law/* Law js 
inherently purposive* It desetves more purposive ^attention for on its 
immediate growth hangs the fate of civilization* The science of 
Cpraparative legal' dynamics is called upon to add its catalytic effect' to 
the crystaJIij^mg metamorphosis from^ primitive Jaw to modern^on the 
plane of world society.*^ If international law and diplomacy are to 
succeed people must be informed, must rid ourselves of indifference * 
and Ignorance. Governp^ient poy^er and intellectual power are natural 
comrades* We must dtgress from benign international law and make it 
work, make it active* U we ca^Mt least appreciate the force of this 
argument we have achieved a landmark m history* "For the world of 
tpffiorrow will be shaped, for gopdor evtl, by each peoples' degree of self 
Knowledge, the extent to which they underst'and one another, and ^he 
manner in which they deal with the burdens and opportunities that the 
past has bequeathed to the present*" *■ 
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Let lis recapiure dn awareness ^nd fee! the power of international 
cohesion. Let us strike bncjges jn "renewed humanistic diplomacy." This 
IS the collective responsibility of alj people united in the hands of 
tradition, history and culture. We must aJI learn the wisdom of mutual 
tolerance and respect for as the Preambl^ to the U,N, Charter states, "to 
practice tolerance, and live together in peace with one anotjier as good 
neighbors," and to unite in "strength to maintain international peace and 
security;"** this is the creed mankind must live bv. 

We haye but gained a foothold on the trodden path of the eternal i 
quest for peace and unitv. We at)e all participants in the drama of the 
history of man; explorers' in the journey toward the meaning of mankind. 
We are tr^Stent^ "not yet humart but on the way to humanity,"'^ 



NOTES ^ 

h Es&ays, Second Series, (Houghton* MiffJin; New York, 1893) p. 37. 

2. These interpretations have done something for the science of law as 
It IS today. They have Jed us to a wider basis for the Philosophy of 
law. They have introduced- thorough studyrOf primitive social and 
legal institutions and thus have exploded many traditional f^e ideas 
that had come dow^n from the days of the state-of-nature theory* 
They have given added impetus to the movement of unification of 
the social sciences by establishirig connections with ethnology and 
anthropology and social pyschology. Most of all they have Suggested 
lines of preparatory work that noust be carried on before we c^n 
achieve an adeqt^te social theory and hence an adequate theory of 
law as a social phenomenon, Roscoe Pbund^ Interpretations of Legal 
History 0923) 9L 

«■ 

3- Whatever relates lo the nature of man is interesting to the stu<fents V 
of every branch of knowledge and hence ethnology affords common 
groun<r on which the cultivation of physical science, of natural 
history, of archaeology^ of language, of history and literature can all 
hi^rmoniously labor. Memoirs of 3ames S^ithson, 

^< Harold 3, &erman, "Tl)t Comparison of Soviet and American taw'V 
Indian taw Journal 59, p. 56L 
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5Vf^lumination can be, ca^t by comparative work on pej^vasive 
questions underlying the entire legal order: How specific or 
universal is the Western ide^ of law? What are the premises? How 
universally are these premises shared? What moral assumption^, 
cultural traditions historic experience and e<A>nomic considerations 
are reflected m a given society's attitude toward social control? 
Arthur Taylor Van Mohren, "l^oscoe Pound and Comparative Law", 
Am . 3* of Corr^p , LaW t VoL 13/ I9M, p- 

it ' 

6. Frank Ninkovich, The Diplomacy of Ideas (Cambridge, MA^ I9S1) p, 
viii. ^ ^ ^ 

7, Len Fuller, The PrirKiples of Social Order (Durham, NX,, 1981) p* 
2[\ 7^ 



1d^ 

9* Id, at Customary law is characterized as a language and 

generally observed course of^ conduct, Hollands, ' Elements of 
3xjrispnjdence , 8th ed, fN,Y„ 1S96) p* 50-51/ 

10, ponaM Black, The Behavior of Law (N^Y,^ 1976) p, 61, 



1 1, Lloyd, The Idea of Law (1966), 



13. 



15, 



16. 



17, 



/ 



12, f^, Cardozop The Growth of Law (New Haven, 192^*) p, 52, 



James Spradlev and David McCurdy, Anthropology : The ^ Cultural 
Perspective (N,Y., 1975) d, 3S6, 

L, C, Green, Law and Society (N,Y,» 197?/ p, 'Xaw is but a 
response to societal need/' E. Adamson Hoebel, The Law of 
Primitive Man (Cambridge, MA, 1954), p, 293* 

"Its strands flow without break into the total fabjTic of culture and it 
has no clear-cut edges. Law iS not sharply separable from all other 
forms of human activity/' Id, * 

* ^ 

Dicey 1905; 462-ifr63 in Donald Black, The Behavior of Law (N,Y,^ 
1976) p, 62, 

Montesquie\ realized^hat law m a given society was not a reflection 
of a universally validVfet of legal principles but rather an integral 
part of a particularjteople's cultire, Montesquieu, De I'Esprit de 
Lois as cited m/leopold Pospisilt AnthropolORV 21 d 
Comparative Theofry (N,Ym I97i)p, 130* "They should be relative to 
the pbysical natute of the country; to the climate, ice bound, 
burnirig pr temperite; to the quality of its territory, its situation, its 
size; tc/the way of life of the peoples whether tillers of the soil,^ 
hunters! or herdsmen, they shoOld accommodate themselves to the 
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measure of liberty which the constitution may admit; tCFVthe religion 
of the inhabitants^ their inclinations, their wealth, their numbers, 
their trade, their mores, their manners. It is in all these aspects 
that they must be considered (Stark 1960, p. 20$) Montesquieu 17^0, 
VoL ^4 p. 9, These aspects are emphasized in the field of 
arftft^pology and are the essence of its study. , 

IS. Old Chinese proverb, 

*l 9, Lawrence Friedman and Steward McCauley, Law and the Behavioral 
Sciences (Indianapolis, 1969) p, 9t6, 

20- E.S, Hartrand, Primitive Law {J92^i), 



21. 



22- 
23. 

25. 



Fuller, px 213, It remains true that a proper understanding of 
customary taw is^of capital importance in the world of today. ...first 
much of international law is essentially customary laiv. Upon the 
successf\il functioning of that body of laiv, world peace may depend. 
Second, mijch of the world of today is still governed internally by 
customary laiv especially in new emerging natidns^ld, 

Paul Bohannon, The Ethnology of Laiv, P- 33-37 4s cited in (L. Nader 
ed, 1963) American Anthropologist Voi. 67, No/6, Part 2 (1965). 

Fttller, p. 213. "Custom is the embodiment of those principles urhich 
have jcommended themselves to the national conscious as principles 
of tFutt^jjostice, and public utilityx" ^ohn Salmond^ Jurisprudence 
7th ed, (London, 192**) p. 20S-2O9. 

Pospisii, p; 

F,S.Cx Northropj Tamfng ^ of Nations (N.Y., 1952) p. 5. Law is 
ineffective when norms for Srdecing the relations between people 
which It .prescribes <;ontradicts or departs too far from the norms 
^and* ideals built into beliefs and bodies of people as given iji*inner 
order of their totaf behavior — - their living law. Id* 



26- Id. 



V '27* Lecture, Prof. Greenstreet, Fall 19S2, Comparative Legal Systems. 

28. Fuller, p. 226. 

29. Id. - 



'30. George Winterton, "Comparative Law Teaching," 21 Amer . Z. of 
Cop*^. Law 69, p. 1 1 1 . 



31. 



,.p. 112. 




Bo 



32. 
33, 

3^. 
35. 
.36. 
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Wesley L. Gould and Michael Barkun 
(N,J., 1970) p. 20. 




lypn Tfiomas, 
Imernationa 
ptploma' 

Blatk, py?5 

Gould,j2l8!^t 



, Law and the Social'teci 
Olog 



'( 



'^fefeservdtiojs on AnthrdpoJogy and 
ssociation for Anthropology and 
9S2); p. 10. 



Win^rton, p. 1 1 1 
37+ PospisiJ, p, Xp 
3S. Northrop,' 
39. Goufd, 
^fOt Herm 



^1- 



e5s, If The War Goes On, (Zurich, 1 9k6) p* 
No/throp, p^ ^ ^ ' 

Ge^^fee Liska, loternational Equilibrium (Cambridge, MA,, 1957) pT?, 



"A 



EugenAEhrljtfh, FundamentaL Pr^ fy yiples of th^ Sociology of Lrfw 
(Cambridge,^MA,, 1936) Voj^5, p, SL ^ 



ktt. ,Ninkovich, pJ 1J6p ^ 
^^5. Northrop, p- 302* 

(iS. Norlhrop, p, vii* 
50. 

Id., at 10.^ 

The Differing Realms of Law p. 90. 
Gould, p.t77. 




Y, A. Korovin, International Law (Moscow) p, 15*. . 

id.,p.'ii.. ■ r 



.52 

'53, 
5*f, 



\ 



Michael Akehurst, A Modern Introduction to International Law 
(London, -1970) p. '30-*f5. 
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55. Id. 

56. Frederic Coudert,"^ Half Century of International Problems , (N.^, 
.1950) p. 350. 

57. Thomas Huxley, "Evolution and'' Ethics," Collected Essays (N.Y., 
1905) 1X 81. 

58* Hesse, p, 52, • ' ^ 

59. Nmkovich, p, 22, 

60. Hesse, p* uf* • * 

61. Northrop, 307, 

62A Coudert, p, 3^/9, ' 
63. Gould, p* 109, 

6**^ Lemn 19*^3, p. 7 5 as cited in'Pospisil, p. 165, 

65, Liskd, p, 5, 

66. f^harles Rhyne, Renowned Ujw Givers and Great Documents of 
Humankind (Washington, D,C*, 1975) 2, < 

67* HoebeU p, 333, ^ 

68. Francis U K.jisu, Americans arfc* Chinese (Garden City, 1972) p, 11- 

69. Preamble of the UN, Charter, ^ ' 

70. Hesse, p, 105, ' 
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ANTHROPOLOGy AfifD INTERN/V^pNAL RELATIOtHSi 
' j MUTUAL SCOPE ANCfTpCUS'^ 



Pu^po$^bnd Outline 



LYNN L THOMAS 
PomoA^CoUege * 



Collogues at a small libera! arts college hav ? encouraged me to 
ttiur^ that; the college's inter national relations pfogram-has ,a p^ce for 
antl)ropology. Experience suggests tfjat tifw)**:^ a place is no easy raattej 
The lcx:al experience could be ^typical, aftd^veh if-U i^y it nevertheje 
suggests that c«>rtald ^symmetries and a\tM4artt i/^ommepsUrabtU.ttes 
social hfe and in social science tr^tneAvorks will h^€^ to be'examined as 
part of any serious* dialdgLie betw$<;ti 'a^thropol<y|^ an^iT>terD^h)r 
relations^ or between anthropplqgy and any /painSt^e^iti" Americat^ 
science. The purpose, of this, paper tj to ^xposj^ iome ethftogra^ 
therefore paroctii,aO <rf)seryati^'s to 'jihe light^rdaty so that S^ey majrbe 
critically, evaluated .tand perhaps de-p^rochialjt^ed}* The etBripgr^phlc 
observa^ons con(^ern the ioliowing.dsyfnfnetries and incemnii^nsurabUitiesj 

1. Iimit5 of Knowledge, -Firsts there are asymVueiri^s in relations, 
among social sciences. One sot of t^fcse asymirieiries im^ty^Mrriit^ of 
khowledge in social sciences taken seveMilty and together* Cfe^lEionH of. 
limits of knowledge wijt be given attent(ori in the Jjr^t part of tRfe,p'&per, 



and again latvr.' 



2* * Elite/Folk AsymrhetrieS x Asymrftojrlcaf distinctions dptTweert^ elite 
and- folk orientations to Ufe have come tc lencompass aqd^wtort oth^r 
distkicyojis of social science and modern life* ^Urban/fur^tflBCg^/small, 
secularyrdigiqus, scientific/humanistic distinctions are a(tipng the large^ 



rset qS tCjeqJqgiL^iljr ronstitnted divisions which ihtepact with, and are 
cofiored'by &tite/folk.asvmrnetrjes, - **' . ■ ^ < 

- . ■ ^ \ - ■ !^ 

C^nteiV»porary elite/folk asyminetnes developed m the same histori*?^ 
, processes thai non-coincidemaily gave nse to the Social science^i ' These 
(i^ymmetoos have cjtsme to significantly structure cwr modes of discoOr^ 
and thinking; thev perv^d^^jr most salient social and Cultural conflicts- 

'3, : Asyinrifj^etrtes m £thjcs . * Most fundamental, culturally ^re 
^asymmfitjri'es ir^tt^iCat ideas and aoaiytical perspectives derived par 



Ttom V^ical id^. Our ethical i<1eas are vtructiired m part by* and m turn 
slryr^fyre\ asymmetries oi eUtes and folk. ^ 

/ 4.- Asvmnrtelnes in Action , EThical concepts are constrained by the 
!^ioc*4l pditerps in ^h»ch they are immersed juit as they inform the social 
/ ^a^Tiocis that cdnstJtLjte *the social patterns,- Ehte/folk asymmetries are 

built into ethics andjtftrpugh ethics ,are bjjilt back into st)Cial life, In 
• ^social ^cienc* \^orkt -ftioreover^ it js reaims ol policy making and 

ifnplemo«^tion--incre(^singly informed by social science trainir^— that 

pro.sS;ilJt*^e clearest oppartunitie/for facing the perniciousness of Western 

hegemonic conceit and an^ogance, 

' ' Anthropology and mter/i^tional relations differ significantly in^their 
respective core emphases m the^way^ in which these four kinds of 
\ asymrhetnes intorplav with discourse and thinkm^. 



\.\ , There are differences jn hjliits of knowledge in the two fields, 
Anthr6pology has been descnbed/this *ay: ^''Aft<ifiPopology» in consonance 
with the etymology of^ its name, 'studv of Oiumans)/ is the most 
comprehensive ^ of the academic disciplines dealing y/lth 
(human)kind..v. Although anthropologv is,,, in^jrinciple all-inclusive, it is, 
. m fact but one of a number of disciplines that stuty (people). Indeed, the 
,very richness and'vanetv oL its interests lead inevitably to fragmegtation 
^t6 a Jiumbor of .s^^autor^omous sub-disc^^ines, practically all of 
which* -fnoreover^ must\hare their s^ih^ect matter .with some other well-, 
established and fpdependent ii^W oi,stAidv,;„ (ftut) ev*n where it overlaps 
so'fhe other field of sta<jy tj} subject matter, it tends to approach the data 
, somewhat dtfi^rently anrf in terms of problems posed witlyn t)|e general 
"frame of anthropologic al theory. One particular set of interconnected^ 
problems m^ be singled out as bistocically the core of anthropological 
int^est— namely^ the description and explanation of sftnllar^^jesj and 
d^fferei^s amon^hur^n ethnic groups," (Gretnberg t^6?:30if-305jr 

The limits of knowledge tn anthropology come in more kjn^ls of 
's'hape^^ sizei, arvl colors thSn" the limits of knowledge internatjonai 
* * retaCions or of any elit^-or/eotecf mainstrea^ American ''sociiat" science, 
- This may be a fundamental asymmetry between the two fields;' as such it 
>^ould be a potentially quite significant reyer$a\ of general elite/folk 
asvmmetrios* * ■ , v , 
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f. 



It shouI!fW)^^(jmc < Icar as the paper progresses that asymmetries 
am^ng soc*al scjchces |n limits knowledge -are not primarily those of 
,<Jjversity hi subject jnatters. I have rio^oubt but.th^t each"so<"ial science 
ffiscipJine ian justl/ and proudly poirW to great dtversity. Rather the 
limits jsi knowledge I have in mir^d concern the fundamental 
<^^^,„Xi^egor*xat*ons* of 'allowable k^nds of fenovi'ledge treated in " a field, 
eH>ecidlly those involv*jng the kinds o( rtf&Ims of and ronrtections ^mong 
' . humarr Experiences de^lt^with, ■ ' ' / \\ 



2,, While anthropelogv focus^? on folk and. fofk ways, international 
relations focusj*s on elites and ehte ways. The ^^sytfimetry is embedded in 
— - vcry^natures ol the historic notions of e.lire and folk. It is not oniv 
because anthropology hai hatS to corvfron^ "culwral dtfferences" that it has 
not been'dble to rleanly delimit its lim.its of knowledge. It i& also because 
anthropoJogists have had to traffic between elite and folk. 

J^* £ven in thX last cen>yry wh&« the discipline was beiijg 
I inititutiondhi^ed, ant\rop<4opv had an etbijt which was already beginning 
to be refa|y(^^;eT<sQti^ir^ 1971), The discipline t^id los^ mfOch innocence 
m particf^atfpn m histi^fit destruction oi other peoples. It 4lso has helped 
Support Western culture's evolutionary conceits, sometimes everv in Xhe 

, acts of cnticj^jng those conre*t4* '^t^^ttt'^^* anthropolo^, has ^ 
commonly h4<Lte^see athics as prounded iwj^socia^'life and in folk 
ethics and refj^i^n. rntematjonal relati<!^^n,s tended ,h> see" ethics 
grounded in sctentiZ(»d'phjlosophv, polit*ca! th3Bj and elite po,wer. The 
eJhics of^oth folk ind elite persp^c^ves r>e<?ijEiooe situated, * 

^» AnthropologiVal *(?rk has been less policy oriented than wt>rk in 
* 'international relations, Given elUe conceit* anthropological work has 
been *soen . as tnviil ' and* 'So/neti^Vies it has tnvializeii itself in 
romanticisms* elite Culture (see \filljams 1976) ha^ giv^n a \«lue pf 
spiritual purity to exploratio^i whiCh makes anthropology^s vice also into a 
virtie, as seen by" ehte eyes. The^celebration of esoteric ritual has be^n 
valued in itself, sometimes \p4rtly decreasing some of the hard edges of 
Western practicality, but only momentacily^ in the end, and tfnly 
supporting the hisionr conceptions of elite and folk ways, , 

There are also some intriguing partial and potential overlaps in the 
two disciplines* Most jDbviOusly, both^h^ve the potential to be genuinely 
international, jCross-cu.ltur'5t9wbmParative, Both^have th& potential to Cut 
across the graiO of ihe predonifTiiant themes of hegemonic life, espec;;ally . 
as expressed in, the p>^dom(nant /American "social" (or behavioral) sciences 
of political science (especially as government o? policy administration)^ 
economics lesp(»c^ily as busin^si administration*), and psychology 

* (especiaUy *a$ pe^^^ijnej roenagement oiJaommistratioa)* Other fields have, 
similar' promise,^ mQ^ notably ,ce^in kinds* of history, sociology,* 
linguistics, folklore. an^Marxist studies^ ^But the purpose of this paper is 

,nQt'to^,^exploce the overiap^^h is rather to eitpfore how anthropology 
niight contriljute to the study of intefnational relation^^ if only.it coal<^' 

^and if only jnternationatlreyationsTiad some interest in its contributions. 
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^ -80- ■ ' . * . ^ 

BoiJOd^ncs an^ Unruly Creatures ' 

Ant^iropology the least profound and .th^. most tentative o^ t^^e 
jSocial sciences. Least profound-s^in the terms of elite scholarships- 
because it more consistently comes closer to human exp^sriences as they 
are Jived than any other* The almost rituaJly obligatory field woPk, for- 
example^ means forcing <jpesejf to jnteractiveJy confront reaJilies .ol 
particular people's lives, in the light ot significant intellectuai puzzles 
cortcernjng the vvays these people live .or might live- That encounter . 
means puttmg into question^ overhand over agam^ one's conceptions of ho* 
things are. Elite scholarly profundity is the last thing thereby engendered 
*hen the job is don^ *elL Field work is only one manifestation ol^ the 
Closeness which anthropologists try to achievtf with personal experience, 
kinds ol closeness whichj if successful, dWq^rXox wonderful broadening and 

♦ deepening of a person's sense ol hum^ *dys* However, the promise oi 
closeness tcj experience is difficult to achieve* Anthropological 
understandings are faulting, partial, delicate, and tentative J^ecause the 
experiences through' *hich they are achieved are fleeting and ,tl}e 
LOnceptudI tools of t^e trade clumsy. This is in the nature of the work* !t 
IS a part of the gredt<halleng^Dd richness of the discipline. But, seen in 
relation to social problems, anthropology is also tentative because it is so 
inclined tQ ignore, gloss oyerj or romanticize the hardest realities of 
malnutntidnt war, povert'yt genocide* and exploitation. A ma|or thrtist of 

^ the field is to Overcome these terUativeness^s without losing the 
experiential and dfsciplinary sources of strer>gth. 

-Anthfopologv IS the sma^lert of-^he standard social -sciences, in 
number of wdrkers, in monies 'spent* in size of particular research 
ventures* in numbers of pa^es of learned discussion.'*' It is also Itie most 
eclectic, the most recklessly ambitious in scope, and one of the thinnest in 
depth Qf theory as theorv has come to be narrowly understood in the social 
^ sciences (cf, Homans 1967, Bernstein I97S), Still, it has been one of the 
most influential in terms of fundamental /ideas as ^ell as suggestive hints, 

At the most pessimistic assessment, anthropology has always stood 
dt the limits of knowledge? of the other social sciences, as the perennial 
interstitial grab-bag field*^ Arjthropological breadth and the tentativeness 
of the contours of the discipJine*s limits are most obvious in the endless 
discussions of the nature andworkmgs of culture. It i^s sg tnething of a pity 
that the mainstream soaaJ sciences do noJt have quite such a grand unruly 
creature as culture to constantiv remind' them of the shad&wy areas of 
their limits, Vlamstream social scientists curiously demarcate substantive 
domains such as economics* politics* and psychology^ and act then as \i 
they* were real domains of life* They are thereby apt to miss seeing the 
unruly creature, lurking about in the interstices, When culture is ^o 
classified instead of^ investigated in its own right, results are apt to i>e 
especially curious. For exanspJe, some political scientists' notions of 
"political culture" havei,been whtfre the "residual variance,*' or unexplained 
aspects of a phenomenon,^re understood to reside, Viewing culture as a 
source of unexplained variation js bitterly fatuous in contexts in which the 

c •.' :■■ '■■•.83 ? ■ ■ 



*uni'xpl*ftnvd tJirjiitji^jj ^rtMily f^\i eedb the explained and in v^JJ^icf) even the 
(?rude shaf)e of ^the ulMr^'* <loin); the "expEainmg" not deicrtbe,d. It is 
.rtot very helpful to^llo*^ the cjltural and s<J<^l to plareon)V vague limjts 
on "jndivicfu^ls" or on the v^ell-.hid^Jerj "invisible hap*p^Sa "market/' or^ 
the motivcs'of indiViduals or direction of yfirms^^lnVi^ social sciences^ 
il js noi si'nply a matter *f ^ach disciphr^e^^^^^in^ limits on the others* 
thoiJi^h that n itself prghlematKal ^nouferi fand seems to be quHe a 
pfobfetn jnt<*rnationiil relfttjons); Titther th<* most seriOiiS problems 
concern Ih^ rt'l^itut' scope, nature, atirf irnportahr<* of diff<?rent kinds of 
limits. The roti^h an^? r<*adv institutional divisions by subject r^fle<"t^ 
msttt'jtiondl sfrj^gles Un the academy ar^i out) ^r^ut h as they reflect 
careful thougl-i*! abojH v^here the seams are m social and cultural fabrics. 
It JS ^**rtainK hard lo escape the in^stituttonal r'jhncs, under which much 
tinportsint ^ork tids bcon gathererl dnd under ahich some people aciiially 
guide their hv<»^* Rut The breakdowns too easily bt*come chches, which 
often cripple thoughtful dibc jssion. Anthropological worK^often suggests 
/^laileriges to the Umus of social science categories, as for example in 
rhfford Cr(*rt/'s recent book \cgara: The Theatre State in Nineteenths 
rrtiujrv^f^aii- A r^vievter commented; # 



H is parT .^f the fasrrinatjon of Geertz's w^k that he ^eems lo 
, be pointing tu yf^x another case in w^ich,..obf'js^atioti of our 
ctjrretit* cxperienr-^* b^ our mtiente|^ theories -may be taking 
p^ace* Our theories tell "^s that the ceremonies of public life 
are merely the (trappings of pow'^er, J?'jt it may be that such 
contentions are n6 Jess misleading about our own^o<.jetjf than 
' ihey^re^^>out_cJja3SiCaLBah^Sknincii 19SU37) . .1. 

No less mtsleddifig indeed! flight received Bahnese theories also rniSlead'' 
^ntbropology may play a (iseful limits role, certainty not alone and not m 
all respcCtSt hjt ju^t ,us certainly at least as ofteh as any other social 
science. Vithropoli^gy sgrneJtimcs <ipproaches an*^spectally global and 
consequential kmd, of a hrr^its rofe. It iS one of anthropology's best. But 
this pessjrn*64(C , reactive' ^assessment of the discipline may be 
unjvarranted. More'opturusticallv^ what anthropologists might have lost in 
eclectjcism and thinness of certain kinds Ji ,theury, has been made up for 
jn a radical unuiihngness to <^lose of? avenues of ' jrivestiRation in a 
<:onSt<int1v breatht^kmg confrontation with the extraordinary richness of 
human hf?tt.a>s-as they are ordinarily lived. Margaret Mead saw meaning 
in thiS: ' ^ ' * 

^^l^Plat*on o( Stiman' rtilture is Specially touched wjth 
. ^ContJer and hope... .^ne learns to trust ordinary (people) as well^ 
* * as to wait for fihose) of geniUS,'* (Se^ ai^so Richardson 197'»i) 

titte vs. Folk Focus * ' ^" 
: ^ — • • ^ ■ 

Whereas international relations iS most concerned with the workings 
of elites and dite institutionsr, anth'ropologistSvmastly Work with people 
who are ordinary in- particular historical cOnte5[ts;*So^Called .tribal ftlk. 
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ge^isanfi, wurkf*r^, villa^frs, crowds, masses, Citizens, Elites fixate^ 
Cdpitdl t.itie^K t>f* iii^Ji tr* hnoJoj^y, on l^aote coisjne, on tfae core ^{^^^ 
the Uest, on Polite Soctety, t>n high-tor\ed kinds of sophistiCatiorH The 
strong fixation in academic Ide on elite, especially ehte Western; and 
most ^specially elite anglophile culture is but one manifestation, ajid a 
powerftti rei(ifor(_er* oi Jhe generaj pattern. Anthropologists fixate on 
out-of-the-way pW.es, or* poor people, on folkways and folk. Even when 
.anthropologists look into elite matters, it js apt to be from the vantage 
point of d rarnsharkj/* hou'ie on a dusty rodd n a small and destitute 
Village sgme^j^ljere in a puor ^^ountry. Members of eaCh of these two 
settings* foik ^nd elite, repearedly misunderstcind ^tnd mJstrjst members 
of the other, for example in the ilillowing two statements, one from a 
vJlag/*r jn the Pijn)ab, The villaj^er is talking about vj'ne ^menrans who 
came to the village in c^rHer to mtrodure btrth control devices. The 
('uphemi'ifn for br th cofitr^l "f imily planning/' The other statement is 
from two A'TK^'-jcan %r-eiiisi%* the r!tre<.tor% of the birJh rontrol prO|eCt, 
First, the directoi*s; ^ ' i 

^ ^Jtrstrni^^r'i have strong /foe In^s about :he valje of persons and of 
human hfe lOr necess4iirt^-^bared,!Py^unjia6 vilHijgers. Sorne readers 
rnjv' f^^el that the press^jr?^ a^-^Sing from pjawm^ numbers of people 
^(^v v*H-evident. The, viUag^^rs did not always hold that. view. 
Hohn Wvoij anii l^Tin Gor-^on, quoted b\ Uahmood Marndani, 

the vilfajjer: - - ^ 



Thpse ^mcriCdn'i ar;? erremip^ of i^o ^mile on thts chjl,^1*s iaC^, ^ll 
triey are interested n is war pr ^amily planning, fMamdani 1972) 

The authors of tiie^hrst %t*aternen:, tn spite of what they indicate to 
be beliefs to the contrary, di<3 corne to partiali/ beheve that their farr^Jy^ 

^lannmj; devtr.es ^ere wt accepted b> Khanna villagers because ''until 
lo^-jncocne parents have assurance that Lve-born sons and daughters wiJl 
survive, Couples are unlikely to^b^interested in restricting the number of 
pregnaf^ies" (5trirnshaviQt^7S:5). In that assessrnent there was some ' 
limited shared tjtidersta^Ktin^ with villagers, even if it cam^painfully Jate 
in the process. But the ab?>ve n^'^^^t^^t^'^ betrtiv greater misur>der standings 
between the directors of i\he pV^^ect and the vi^lageN,._^Stich 
misunderstand I nas cire i^omm^nl;^ described, egregiously simple- mindec 
as reflecting **culJCtrral difference^;' '^ethnocentrism/'^or "prejudice/' The 
misundtrr standings express a mutual lack of resfiect which does not 
nec<rssanly sterr) from cultural differences or prejudice* There is, 
moreover, a fundamental a$¥mmetr^ jn the underlying frameworks of 
perceptions. The directors of the project purport to give general truths or 
at least, the best scientific understanding leadin?^ self-correctively toward 
objective general trutli. ''The villager on the other hand js not apt to be 

I heard by anyone as g»vtn>^ more than 4 very local interpretation* one'that 
apt to be dentjgrated as p<irochiaL It then becorjies a matter of quite 
serious C(>ncern, gtven the interventions into pecple^s , lives by elites, that 



elites ciairn so morh more than folk* It'becomes d matter of^quite^jerious 
con<:!ern ttiat scientists imply that Punjabi villagers do not necessarily 
share "strong feelings about the vdJue of persons <ind human Jife." What is 
most saddening about the statement is the ease with *hich it seems to 
*have been made* coupled with^its Ia<:!k of differentiation, in a context of 
interference, ^s if anyv people's feelings ar^ understandings on such 
matters are not more involved th^n ^kit—as such it i? a form of what 
Frederick Gearing has called nondescription by the .notion of character. 
Noodescriptions \elJ ^vhat people lack, leaving unanswered whdl they are 
like- Character nond^scnptions attribute contextless and u^d^Urentiated 
intrinsic personal qualtties.^ Nondescnptive opaque chaf acteri/.ations are 
sometimes manifestations of estrangement* One wants to say' to |he 
villager: '*Wait, I'Jt explain, vou are partly/wr5ng***/' ^ne does /lot know 
what- to s^y to elites who haye been raised to accept the abstract 
statements of mfoffped tolerance but stho have also been raised to see 
that tol<*rance is the first thmg dispensed within the hectic day to day 
workings o^hfe-s Is a toomijch to ejipectahat people whose heritage says 
thejrknow betT(>r should take special care m these matters'^ 

A potential misunderstanding <^f t^Jese last poi^^ts needs 4o be 
considered* Many mainstream social scienhsts as weM as antiiropologists 
have be<^n aJI t^^b often'happy to rest content thinking that anthropology 
deaJs With "mtcrocosms* *-the smaJl-scale workJs of village and kinship 
groupSf wjhile leaving it to other fields to deal with '"tnacro-cosms"'-.- 
reJations among entities of larger scale '(but cf. Keesing l58l:Part V)* 
^part from reasonably serious quest^ons^ even of the desgriptive adequacy 
of the characterization^ sthat h^^/iever been specified are the boundaries 
of^aJe or the principles that render one sort of study inappropriate when 
seen from the vantage point of another* One can wonder if the various 
parochialism of hfe m these different reaJms do not more complexly 
inter-relate than is typically seen* If the mternational relations specialist^ 
IS suspicious of study in mef^e villages, for example, the anthropologist 
may stilJ fairly wonder why Washington is not just a strange sort of 
viJIage. Ap^rt from fancy gadgets, some political power and endless 
pedarttry, just what is it that gives elite capitals their luster? 

Ethics of Inequality and Equity ^ 

Although cross-cultur^misunderstanding involves ethnocentrism, it 
also involves much more. First, human bemgs involve themselves in 
situated meanings in which are ^bedded purposes and perspectives. 
Systems of meanings are built socially and culturally. These mee^ 
guide, ronstitute» and constram (but,do not straight-forwardly cause) our 
situated actions (Sapir 1968a* 1968b* Boas 1889* I9(»0, Taylor 1979)*^ By-* 
this IS still not nearly enough to allow intec'pretation of the encpunt| 
between villager and family planner. I 



Mor^ to the point* 1^'estern cultures* the world hegemoni*- cultures 
of the past few centuries, carry with the^i as heavy baggag^ mcfedible 
conceits stemming most recently from the various ages of Imperialism and 
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CnJightcnmi^fiL Wc%t*^rn tonceits embody peculiar notions of natur^ law 
and sf;ience dnd civih/^dness and'of The superiority of the cultural and 
social institutions which are supposed to realize and support those notions. 
The beliefs themselves are manifestly consequential^ not merely trappings 
of our social and material lives (see e,g*, Tawney 1921)*'*But the beliefs 
are not necessaryaruths, either for 4JI ti^ne or even fb? ^e social-cultural 
systems of which they are part (see e,g,, Whljehe^d l^^- "The 
anthropologist might suggest a revje* of other cultures^ig^'^no^&N?ne to ^ 
see the force of these pomts, but v^ry few^ople aro^illirig to l^dmrt 
either the necessity or* relevance of iuch fliview* The understandings 
called for of other cultures are difficult to garner Ind place in n/oper 
perspective* 5o rfeliance must usually bfe placed on the stud/ of western 
history which, however, in the absence of a Sfroader comparative 
framework, requires exceptional hone^y and ciCuity* And it does require 
th^ broader comparative perspective to see how fully Western 
Enlightenment thought rpay express some of the richest hopes oi upright 
primates. Nevertheless, the allied imperialism and centralization of 
pow^r in the fjrsi place and the historic institutions which*oppose the 
imperialism in the second place, have bfrught'and continue to bring 
wholesale destr-Oction to many folk- Imperialism is not acj'idenl;3lly 
related to tinlightenment or its reactionarv roiHanticisms; it is another* 
face of the saine ^ocietv* Sotnetimes the destruction *s visibly vicious— So 
many dead jn the tragedy of the Congo Tree State, the bombs falling like 
broadcast seed on the Plain of Jars m Lads, the genocides of Brazil and 
Timor, the enslaipement of Czechs^ Poles and /Afghans— and El 
Salvadoreans and Guatemalans (see e,g*, Bodley 1975)- More oft^n, the 
destruction is a quiet denigration involving much suffering, 

Martin l^rans has pointed out similanties i^Tthe ways m which poor 
ethnic tntnorities are stigmatized by members of the dominant societies in 
which the minorities are emjjedded; ''Shiftless, lazy, amqral, unable to 
postpone pleasure! imp^ilsive*' Many of the s^e attributions 

are applied it women* Orans obse/ve^ that such attributions are "negative 
forms of virtue which are held to explain an^^ in fact, to justify positions 
of wealth and power" (1971:6^*), The anthropological (and other) 
literatures documenting such denigration and its effects on- those ^ 
receiving i\ and internalizing or fighting it in the tyrannies of everyday 
life— the snub, the sharp remark, the incapacity to act in anger, or the 
angry act--are vast and in close agreement. There ►St of course, a great 
debate^ paralleling the *'Raoe and IQ" del^ate, concerning the truth of 
denigratorv ' attributions— sometimes the attributions are seen as 
"charming and quaint" or "deep and mysterious" "customs," and thereby 
nice after all; often they are seen as hold-overs of earlier strata of human 
^history; often they are seen as being what hold the poor and powerless 
^down. Siich views are part of the denigratory process itself-- 
inappropriately blaming the victims for that which is outside of their 
power to controlt and too fnuch-work suggest^ at the very least, that the 
denigrations olteff^miss the inark the way half-truths do if they are not 
utterly absurd misconstruals of experience, Denigrations sometimes come 
obliquely close to the core of realities in which people are having to adapt 
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theFT>selvt.*s to ex* '[r^Jinj^ly luirsi* t ir< umsianresx' Left and right versions of 
manager idl- liberal ideology --tKr dumif^ant ideology of the West—have 
superficially debated the iSsue m terrtis of inherent characteristics vs. 
^environmental determination— the poor are .thd^t way because that is the 
*ay they are they are thai way becauSc^^^poor things, life isjhard for 
them. The qoe<;iions asked are- put in .termivof ruling elite hegefnonic 
interests* Thf* questions have been put in elite Wrns in the sense that the 
focus of 'iivLubsion'has teen, for example, on /whether "we should help 
Jhein" or "leave 'em alone/' * St^h a frar^iew^tijk is insincerelv held if in 
ostensi's*!* helpfuKpolicv situations elite inrtt^nesis override folk realities, 
rtiie ways ot putting the guir*mg questions often preclude real attention 
to the nature ^ridworkin^s of elite-folk inter-relationships, replacing such 
dttenjioh with profound ehie-folk asymmetrv. The folk are seen as not 
"n<?ces^driiy" valuing pors«*ns*^nd human life. Rjt it snnpK^will not do, to 
replace denigration with its simple opposite, insincere and factually 
mcorfect praise*' Glck>alVattributJOns, whether framed as virtues of the 
folk or as their vices, wifl not help unless or until virtues' and vices are 
set*f> i\i rarefiilly .icveloped analytical perspective^ about warm living 
p^'ople who utau'^r. 

T*t*sterri * Ofv eits cannot by themselves '*act out in the world*' but 
^ they are a Signif it ant part of the framework of action and easy charter 
for actions. The Western world's elites have never faced up to their 
violent imperialist, racist, fascist^ and sexist modes of conduct—those 
sides are undeniable; s^th conduct has been not accidental or natural; it 
continues systematically to destroy and denigrate ordinary folk. Western 
elites have often embraced dogmatic institutional forrtis in ^rder to 
protect or acquire hegemonic conceits or privileges at the expense of 
humbler trutltslnd at t^.e expense of lives* ' 

That most (or ali) other sc^ietjes besides Western ones face similar 
evil IS incontroverttblex It is also irrelevant m the face of the magnitude 

, and systematic' character of W'estern hegemonic destruction and even 
greater destructive potential, in the face of Western notions of^law and 

' decency, equality an«^ equity^ and m the face of reasonably good 
knowledge ^f the great magnitudes of the discrepancies between our 
actions and our tieliefs. References to the ubiquity of human indecencies "^-i 
do not suggest an overriding mcfecent human nature (Einstein Even 
so^ some people's sen^s of reahsfn and practii:ality suggest *e give up the 
high moral claims and just, mysteriously and 'incoherently as^ well as 
immorally, face the realities m terms of ''prac^itahties/' W'estern elites 
do not* as a rule, know or critically examine moral limits. It is not clear ^ 
tha.t the ability even there with which to do so, so far'do latter-day 
social darwinist ^^ys of thinking permeate Western conduct* Certainly 
our practice should not in the end be juc^^^^ orily. by our grandest moral 
claims, which are ^s much or more, expressions of hope and ideal as they 
are guides to at t ion. It does remain true of course thaY parochial 
rnoralisms are a danger also. Nevertheless, tf we fail to judge ourselves 
'by potentially reali/able^^l^es^ we put ourselves face to fate with a most 
pernicious self*denigratory bankruptcy which could not even be touched by 
moral sanctions such as those of Oanie's unforgettable HelU 
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Th(* rnor^il Aiu\ otfu* questions cannot be fully addressed" in the 
dbstrdtt or by ttie^nseives* indirectly Ihey might be seen to involve such 
questions the exteni to which ^ violence against others is deemed^ 
necCssdry as a res[>onse to untenable states of affairs which cannot be 
handled in other *ays or be avoided without excessive loss of that which is 
dear-* On these grounds, 1 think, societies of the first and second worlds 
wouJd be found to be excerisively violent, by virtue of our actions and our 
pretentious dnd Overly generous, self*st?rving definitions of the terms of 
our evaluations of ourselves and others* It has to be understood Jn such an 
evaluation, for one thing, that denigration itself is its very nature a 
form of violence. ^ 

I have SiJggejpled that tfie problem of ethnocenirssnn points to 
sonaliy <inf) r liluirany ronsht^jlef) systems ot meanings"* These systems of 
meanings are construct(*d out of or^linary life* to which they are held 
tenaciouslv* albeit indirectly. Ehtes too, the anthropologist must never 
forj*t*t, have orrtmarv Iive^^^d they diso are not mere puppets of*''a 
iradjtiofi" or of naked selwnterest except v^hen the^ so choose* 
Etfinofrentnsrn j5 not ^ust a tendency of people mechanicaUy to 
misunderstdnd one another as a function of disembodied cultural 
"irdditkJTis*" The vorv iHea of a det<frmjnant cuhurai tradition Simple- 
mindedly rniscOnstrties the delicate interactions among meanings, motives, 
intentions, presuppositions, 50<"ial institutions andt not the least, of 
a^.tioos, experiences and cofi^raints^in the world.TSome of the best work 
in dnthrppoiogv successfully .challenges the very notion culture as 
merely learned tradition or ^^s residual archetypical,' mescapable mold* 
"The day *hert social phenomena were explained by rede^irtibing them as 
culture patterns and noting that such patterns are handed, dpwn from 
generation to generation is vdry nearly past" (Geertz I97h249)* One 
vwishes It was past frf* Geertz 

So» given a history of Vt'estern hegemonic conceit and rule, one of 
anthropology's major tasks is t^ remind elite foJk o^ the conceits, of the 
responsibilities those conceits entail, and of -the real and always present 
dangers inherent in the hegemonic culture and social system. MuClear and' 
environmental destruction are among^our greatest worries. There are also 
the \vorries of historic ordinary ^Wple who must iilso make do. Some, 
of their focal vJ^prnes have been *mposed Ort them by the first .and second 
worlds' utter irrelevancies* ' ^ 

SiUch reminding is 001* something which can be done once and fQr alJ* 
The *eU-nghteous anthropologist aK>ofly nodding his or^her head and 
muttering about ethnocentrism is of no help to*anybftdy. Building the 
reminders into our workaday understandings is what is necessary. How 
best to do that building is one of anthropology^s proudest fields of debate. 
The rethinking 6f our conventional ideas^ as Edmund Leach and others 
have occasicmally expressed so well, is a continuing struggle which cannot^ 
*ever be taken for granted (Leach 1%1; Gellner 1970). 



- It should be obvious thdt thjs is not dsking for acceptance of the 
decddes-old anthropologists* t-Uirn for cultural relativism— which has 
sometimes been viewed as a tolerance embedded in a neutral stance of 
objectivity whtch implies in the end that "anything goes" since "folks are 
just different'' or because/' foJks are odd or unique" (the latter viewpoint 
stemti^ing from cultural conceits as concern humans vs* other life forms)* 
Actually, the old tolerance iS fine as a partial corrective to hegemoayx 
Since, especially* in the realms of international relations^ people usually 
lose Sight of the folk onfentations of tolerance and prejudice, they must be 
seen concretely *n social context, or else they will be meaningle^x 
Specifically, in the first moment, the relativism that informs tolerance 
has to be set next to Qr made subservient to a prior constraint on human 
sctcial life. This constraint is that power relations are asymmetrical, that 
equality, equity and solidarity relations are symmetncal Ind that power 
and solidarity therefore constantly tend toward incommensurabihtyx The 
more asymmetrical a social relation is^ other things being the same, the^, 
more the relation iS apt t,o dissolve into enmity in the face of cortihcts of 
interest* t It is, of course, true that other things never are the same 3nd so 
t-onstrait^ts on the constraint ne^d to be recognized* First, it iS often true 
that where those below emulate the ways of those above, or where those 
below genuinely come to feel that their interests converge with the 
interests of those above, there may be the appearance of a fuller 
commensurability of interests than really exists* It is certainly true, 
second, that those who set the terms of di^cour^ often in th? process 
tightly constrain the forms which opposition may take in any of several 
* ways; Taking a stance which is a simple opposite to one's opponent's 
s'tarice is hot just a bad debater's trick. It is alOoo natural a trap to fall 
into* Being preopted may tightly constrajnthe forms opposition may tak?, 
most especially in asymipetrical social relations^ Third> it is true enough 
that cWndlicts of impulses in^a context of symmetrical retatio/is (or in 
merely d^tant> but not asymmetrical ones) are also apt to drive people 
apart* This case has usually been "mistaken for the general one to which 
theories of conflicts of mterest ape addressed. 'It is sometimes in the 
perceived best interests, of both poweriul and po^verless not to address a. 
conflrct in terms in which the most serious inequalities are recognized 
frankly ^s such. Fourth, sdtial scientists must consider the possibility ^ 
that t^^e powerful^ pernicious metaphors of contemporary econo-spe^ 
social darwinWt "c*Tipetition in the market place" and "corrpetitlVe 
struggle for survival" make vices into n^cessi^ies^ se I f*ftJl filling ' 
prophecies for ^hich the learned elites of the Western world bear much 
responsibility. Fifth, the interests of powerful and powerless sometimes 
really do converge* It is only that such cases shoulcf not be confused^ as 
they oft^ are^ with cases of the previous types (of only tactical* 
contrived, or perceived convergertce) and that the nature of and 
constraints leading to such convergence need be given due attention* 

jr It follows that far more seriously than we need an ethics of 
fetativity^ and more so tKan we i^ed aryethics of inequality and Inequity^ 
we need to build these kinds of ethics jnto one another and into^ur; active 
conceptionJ'corKerning ot-r place m the world* Mere reformulations of 
existing' ideas about d^O|Cr*acy and the revisions suggested by the 
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pfulo*^oplicr*^ ol ttitil tlio ;^ot.iobiologists just do not cogently address 

the most senous tssues. Part of the problem is to extend our own ethical 
syste[n's values beyond that syste[n m such a way os to enlorge tl^e scope 
of what we consider "human" and what is considered to define and situate 
decency, former President Carter mav have made decent moves in that 
direction (but see Oiomsky and in the process raised serious 

questions Concerning the diffik,ulties of bringing our practices ond our 
more incidentoJ beliefs into line with our deeper, presumably more 
cherished impulses, 5ucli quf*stions inu^^t be faced. There is also **Kant's 
crUical rejomder to Rousseau, that uieqiiality is o ''ich source of much 
that is evil, but also of everything that i;^ good' (Dahrendorf 1968:178), 
In facmg these problems, the reUtivtty of ethics must be itself relativized 
lest It remain charter for virtually any act or for abstinence. Ethics of 
inequality and equity must be invoked in this relativj/.ation since power 
relations themselves derelativize a^ they inexorably cross social 
boundaries. Ethjcs must, by the same token, be seen in such a way as to 
take account of their embedding m society and culture. Notions of 
\ ulUirc-frco ethics are just as paradox-ndden as notions of supra-cultural 
ethics, and so we must give much thought to ways in which the various 
types of mcommensurabjlity imphed by a multiplicity of (not a neutral 
"plurahty" vf equally weighted, as in a relativized understanding) cultural 
systems might be honestly conceptualized. In international relations, just 
0^ in society generally, ttic pretenses of equality expressed in forms which 
i^resupposft inequalities can stared m the way of frankly attending to the 
inequalities. It was striking to hear most of the speakers at a human 
rights conference a lew years ago refer to human rights issues as if they 
were primarily matters of equality before the law. These legalistic views 
were expressed even in reference to situations in which it seemed intrinsic 
to the l\utnan rights violations that access to law was systematically 
denied to some persons, Hquatity ran roughshod over equity* One 
interesting consequence of the prevailing view was the inattention given 
at the conference to socially induced instances of malnutrition and ill 
health (Sen 1981), perhaps because typically no laws are violated or 
because the problem is seen as "political"„,or as too political? The 
conference did not attend to the problem of what human rights mean « 
Non-pedantic attention to that problem would necessitate attention to the 
issue of ethics in relation to inequalities. This viewpoint obviously does 
not mean that all inequalities entail corresponding inequities* 

What seems to happen often in cross-cultural encounters are garden 
variety mistakes of inference compounded by conflicts involving people 
wanting differer t tfungs and differing in their powers. One mental 
process involved is the conversion of local attributions into global ones. 
The conversions are especially serious in the case of invidiously ranked 
Cross-cultural relations because the denigratory attributions mentioned 
earlier tend to render it inappropriate to trust the worth, in terms of 
virtue, but also in terms of veracity, of "the other side,** The Punjabi 
villager reminds us that this works both ways across otherwise 
asymmetrical culture gaps, (Obviously it also works across elite-elite and 
folk-folk encounters,) 



Attributions ficvelopcd jn one context, say that the so-and-so's are 
warlike (or in econo-spejk that "tlioy yive high assessments of returns to 
war**'?) mif.ht be fed into^ or develop unannounced into^ an attribution-set 
in which it becomes presupposed that the so-and-so's are not to be trusted 
at alJ, Their every act is apt to be^^ome assimilated into the negative 
attribution-set. Crucial questions get begged m the conversions of 
"experiences into worth*Joden or worth-reloted aitribiittons* H the so-and- 
so's are seen to be warlike, the questions must be asked as to why they are 
this way and what assessments timy should ^md could be giviijg to what 
alternatives and why. Attributions impJy comparisons; comparisons impJy 
criteria; criteria imply aJternative terms of comparisons rejected or held 
in abeyance. If any inferential step is missed^ it becomes easy to stop 
with the simple attribution and encompass it or let it become 
encompassed by glabal nonoescnptions by attribution* This problem is 
acute in social science work precisely because Imkage* of what people do , 
and why they Jo it are so i,*rely unmediated relations* People tend to do 
things for reasons; acts undertaken lend to have various alternative or 
complementary reasons for which they might have bec*i done, even \vithin 
a cultural system, and there are also reasons for these reasons, Reasons- 
for-action ^^re often enough not manifest and must be inferred^ sometimes 
with great difficulty. Having reasons-for-actions implies that actors are 
themselves caugfit in webs of attribution-worth and reason-action 
relations. Because of this, the complex real-life situations interpreted by 
social scientists are seldom amenable to glossing with straightforward 
attribution descriptions* 1 take the trouble to outline these elementary 
connections because they are rarely explicated in reasonable ways* Social 
scientists often take naively dichotomous methodological stances (cf* 
Hirsrhman 1979). Here is one example* One side of s*jch a dichotomy 
might be characterized like this: "What we need are 3cr^'*ralizAt*ons 
across observables— forget about all the and's^ if*s and but^s, especiaJly the 
merely subjective meanings— we can get at those trappings later after we 
get down the mYin part of what is objectively going on/* The other side is 
the point of view that *1iuman behavior is complex^ only the details of 
meaning matter^ generalizations are impossible^ or uninteresting because 
of their lack of richness*" Neither alternative is reasonable save in 
suggesting grounds for criticizir^g naive work- The middle ground is silly 
solipsism: Since all things are possible anything can happen^ which puts us 
right back where we started, wanting badly to guide our interpretations 
toward wiser understandings. Prevwus comments suggest first that the 
richness of detail of social-cultural connections has to be mastered, but 
that such mastery cannot be significant without taking into account 
regularities in the workings of the system in which the details have 
meaning or irnpoit^ and without taking into account also^ perhaps the 
hardest part, the nature and workings o£ the systems of meanings in 
general and all that are involved in rendering human experiences 
meaningful* Social scientists have often been too boldly hegemonic in 
skeptically (and reactively) favoring ^'meanipgful" detail or optimistically 
favoring so-called objective general ization^ the latter in contexts in which 
the idea of ai encompassing objectivity is i»icoherent- They have also 
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been too timjd jn not investigating systematically enough the subtly 
interwoven kmds of meanmg, not all at once, but as is appropriate for the 
materials at hand 

An ethics of inequality must obviously have built into it some ways 
for handling even mere attributions and preventing their inappropriate 
generalization or encompassment, whether in terms of '"meaningful** detail 
or "objective** generalization* The point, then, is not to invidiously 
compare anthropology and international relations in terms of \vhich 
discipline suffers more from over- or under-generalization* Such 
characterizations wou)d, in fact, miss the issue entirely* It is rather the 
point to force the reali;£ation too often concealed in glib statements of 
relatjvism-vs*-absoIutism that abstract construals of concrete social 
relations must virtually always be built into social science understandings 
because it is already m the nature of the social and human creature that 
both co-mingle* Merely pointing to the dangers of reification is only the 
beginning. This is, in part, a question of levels of analytical awareness 
but, more seriously, it is a consideration of decency* 

Certain classes of ethical systems do not meet even these crude 
desiderata. Ljleboat ethics, as espoused by Malthus or more recently by 
Hardin and others, lor example, is structurally-and-morally the antithesis 
of what we need* As such it may usefully provide a needed limiting case, 
but by itself it is a perversion of tliat for which a human primate might 
stand with unpretentious pride. It has built deeply into it some quite 
incredible pretenses (cf* the essays in Lupas & Ogletree 1976)* It 
exemplifies the thesis that essentially fascist kinds of ethics are not too 
far behind our most cherished conceits* Liberation and process theology, 
work in marxian ethics (e*g,, Fisk 19S0), and tlie Pope's recent encyclical 
seem to be among the better starts presently available in beginning to 
express what Is needed. 

Levels of Analytical Awareness 

One basic reason for anthropological tentativeness then involves the 
lield's confrontations with differing cultural logics and the asymmetries of 
weighting in and among them. Anthropologists constantly debate our 
approaches in studying them. One has to be comparative in both of two 
ways, across-cultures and across- institutions. But one usually can*t do it 
directly in both ways at once* That very possibility of both is subject to 
much doubt and scrutiny; it is hard even having it one way at a time* One 
anthropologist put the problem this way in a conversation! Whatever 
analytical cuts we make, he said, there seems to be quite a flow of blood* 
That is to say that, first, the cuts tend to be clumsy and second, lots of 
vitriolic ink is spilled in the debates about where and how to make them* I 
have a suspicion that too little blood of the second kind is spilled in IR* Is 
it the case that IR takes its lead rather a lot from political science, 
psychology and economics, the hegemonic, elite-oriented social sciences? 
Is it the case that those fields, and IR by default, take too much lor 
granted in assuming what are but realms of discourse are realms of life? 
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If these suspn ions h.ive dny meritf it means that |R must work at 
least as hard tis anihropology at evolving its own peculiar institiitional 
a^vareness, \\y guess is that like anthropolpgy—and like history— IR will 
not be able to just take the sum of the standard social sciences, and most 
of all will not be able to take the interdisciplinary or rnultidisciplinary 
surns or products-^f or that would be doubly damning, a weak compromise* 
If you don't see what is meant, tttke the case of "economic anthropology," 
!t IS not JUS1 the sum, or the mtersection, of economics and anthropology— 
though part of it is, and good work is done in that part* But the field is 
much more interestmg* It hits to ask itself such questions as what "work" 
is and how "work" is different from "labor" and from "leisure," It has to 
ask why gifts both are and are not commodities. It has to ask what the 
"economics" or ''politics" of "kmshjp" are, and vice versa (see for example 
Godelier ino). 

The kind of analytical breakdown that is appropriate for one problem 
may well not be appropriate for another. It need not be trite to remember 
that the guiding questions of research need to guide the process* The 
debates about the IR which focus on "the international system" vs* 
"national diplomacy" might be seen in part in this light* 1 am sure that 
many experienced pr<]ctitioners in IR are aware of this point, and aware 
also, that problems r(*se*irch do not cotne neatly packaged so that some 
readiness to grasp more encompassing structures and move between them 
and narrower ones is absolutely necessary. 

Also, the awareneriS that elites are rtatives too is not just glib 
anthropomorphizing: their conceptions in IR— most especially their 
viewpoints about specific scenes and events— obviously ha^/e to be given a 
specially privileged place in one's formulation. This is because elites have 
pow^r and inftue.i(.e. It is not because they are privileged in any analytic 
sense* But if they aie also natives of one*s own culture, one must not 
forget that even people who seem to speak the same language do not 
always, or even typically, do so in fact* The natives' concepts cannot in 
any case be given a privileged place at the expense of other 
considerations. For one thing, actors' objectives are not in general the 
same as an investigator's— to sifoply pretend to be or become a native 
worft quite do. Second, actors' self-awarenf*ss typically lacks acuity in 
some crucial dimensions— natives as well as investigators often fool 
themselves. Surprise and confusion are quite common e^cperiences in 
Washington, Moscow and Jakarta, Third, the hard realities which inform 
natives' conceptions do not generally do automatically or 

determinatHy, ^nd so, fourth, social patterns and milieux have also to be 
considered to have privileged places, Anal>tica] breakdowns of mere 
con^/emence are probably the worst danger whether they are rative- 
instigated or social science-instigated, 

A few comments on some I rani an- American encounters a while ago 
may illustrate these points. Judging from news reports, tht^ common 
claims made by ehte Americans of Iranian irrationality, barbarity and 
savagery were not just rhetorical devices used to manipulate— in part to 
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placiitc--t'rit.riii<.ol Ajif-ni an .iLi<]i^fu.cs^ nor were ihe irrationality tilaims 
merely theinscUes inaiiortal ctlmoi.cnirii. di^mgration^ of the *'ba6" guys. 
They were these things, to be sure, but as if thiit weren't bad enough they 
were also integral parts of local policy "dei^ision-rnaking/* ^nd even more 
seriously, of the logn, of the framework of what was perceived to be 
threatened hegemonn, interests. Revoljuor.s are obviously confusing, 
devastating} desiruciive affairs; they do have an irrationaitty to them. 
Bui they also reflei.t» varjOi*^l>» peoples hopes and high tdeals and their 
deepest fears: they also embody yjv^,al i.ontradJcnons which, although 
invisible^ are as real as helicopters^ warships and oil wells (cf» Geertz 
1973)* ft IS a part of the workings of revolutions that tho&e attempting to 
lead ihem ^lU a^t in extraordinary ways. Karl Marx suggested the best 
guide to analysis of such cases, and ipso facto of all other similar ones: 
People make iheir own history, bui they do not do so just as they please. 
The iriSjghi shoiil<i not be dismissed because it ts elementary; it is 
fundamentally and inusively elementary. Structural constraints and 
imaginative possibilit.es have both to be seen singlv and ir combtnaiion, in 
iho analysis of rapidly moving concrete social life. That must mean a 
gcnume confrontation v^ith and a surpassing of one's estrangement. In the 
Iranian case, the actors— Iranian or .American— were not fully rational in 
eittier thetr own or the others' terms. I^ut irrationality itself has its logic. 
Some peri.eiveJ irrationaliues turn out, on closer examination, to be 
rational in the lerms of a different social system and situational 
patterning. One way to see what this means would be to reflect ^^n some 
things which ihe American press and governmsiit chose not to stress. Is it 
at all curious (especiaUy in view ol subsequent events) that the hostages 
were not killed, not put on mock ;rial or executed, given perceived Iranian 
barbarity? Is it at all curjous that more Iranians were not killed or are 
still not being killed right now? Is it at all curious that when that 
American rescue attempt wus made and aborted there was not more 
bloodshed? Perhaps it was merely irrational hysterical or paranoid Iranian 
fears that prevented these things from happening. Perhaps it was 
irrational kanian greed or religious fervor. Or, perhaps an attempt to 
extract tribute from the hated hegemonic power and take revenge on the 
Sliah and his allies. Rut pe,-haps these are self-serving truths which are 
also in part rmsconstruals. Pchraps Iranian fears and h :red wore at heart 
quite justified, coming from people who have been so viciously treated, 
who in some ca^'js were tortured and who had no "graceful polite society" 
from which to *1raw "different perspectives." People of genius and 
genuine goodwill may seem rare in Iran. Are they less rare in Washington? 
Mainstream social scientists sometimes provide "policy people" with 
guidelines for thinking analytically about such things; however* some 
prevalent tools of the trade, such as difference equations, pareto optima, 
psychological profiles, bureaucratic and decision analyses^ and integration 
analysis miss the point when they arc substituted for mvestigations of 
differiryg socio-cultural logics. As Edmund Leach put it: "However 
incomprehensible the acts of the terrorists may seem to be, o'jr Judges, 
our policemen, and our politicians must never be allowed to forget that 
terrorism is an activity of fellow human beings and not of dog-headed 
cannibals" (1977:36). Leach's should.not be seen as a weak-willed plea for 
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mere rdativistii tolr>ranit^ [t is r^^ther a pJea for anaJytical courdge in 
fdcing up to tlie iSbuQS at hand. The faiJings of poJiticaJ-anaJyticaJ 
courage are not confined to rhe parttcuJar ^governments that luppen to get 
caught* Rather, in those irotnents of angry confrontation^ whoJe histories 
of systematic arrogant hegemonic conceit are Jaid bare* They cry out to 
be seen as s^ich. Whether or not, as some think, the worJd is indeed 
making it inrxeasmgJy harder for i\,e ehte* of the first and second worJds 
to have their <Aa>» an ethics of inequaJity ^iJJ be needed as a part of a 
more human, wiser, i^ay of tookinj^ at the world ivithout either f earin;; the 
mob or hopeJe^sJy rornantici/ing mereJy ordinar,* and incredibJy fraiJ 
creatures* 

Pure and Applied SocmJ Science 

These last considerations require that attention be given to 
distinctions bet^^o^n pure and applied sociaJ science, WhiJe interr-ationaJ 
relations peopJe often concern themselves with poJicy questions, 
antJiropoJogists concern thernseJves more often with "reaching 
understandings," ObvrousJy there are exceptions to thrs on both sides* 
AnthropoJogVt for one side, !us aJways had its applied branches (and 
nowadays these branches are being actively worked by increasing numbers 
of anthropology graduates y^ho find academic Jife closed off)* The basic 
move is stiJJ to the acadern>» but more and more even choose to work 
elsewhere. 

Two things are cJear from anthropoJogicaJ experience with applied 
work. First, it seems that people have been rather surprisingly pJeased by 
it when, in the rare case, it has been taken seriously— as in the famous 
Vicos project, PoJly HiJJ's work on Ghanaian farmerSt or CaroJ Stack's 
work on poor American black family life, or when it might have been 
taken seriously as with Skinner's work on regional marketing structures in 
China* Vt'hen it is done well, there is a freshnes!. and a getting down to 
basics about it. In some cases, people are surprised to find it there* 
Sometimes, not knowing it was there, people rediscover the wheel: The 
76-page »A Strategy for a More Effective Bilateral Development 
Assistance Programi An AJ-D, Policy Paper," distributed to all USAID 
missions as an attachment to its "Program Guidance for FY 1980," 
stresses the USAIO strategy: "-Jnvoives effective popular 

participation by the poor,»m decision making so that their needs, desires, 
capacities and indigenous institutions are recognized, understood, and 
given major weight" (Korten I980!1^8I), At least one economist much 
inv.ilved in international development efforts, Leonard Joy, argues 
eloquently for a strongly anthropological approach (1981), 

But the anthropological experience, to be useful, woulcl usually 
require considerable re-thinking of policy objectives themselves- That 
means it would fiave to be internalized b> power-holding elites, Hut then, 
incommensurability problems have to be confronted in all their detail, not 
passed by quickl>, A main reason for occasional anthropological freshness 
of insight is its implicit awareness of incommensurabilities, which 




cr^gcndcrs a icfuui\ jloi^fncss from elite culture and institutionSi But 
anthropology may a\}\r^a( to chtcb to be the least scientific of the social 
sciences, Cven the strongest v.ientific anthropological works contain the 
jnevitdble stories about that woman and her family or some such^ A* *o, 
there is a real problem m the diffuseness of "merely" trying to "improve 
understanding:^'* without sufficient attention to certain kinds of critical 
evaluation* The problem for anthropologists, policy planners, and 
admmistrators JS that, given the bureaucratization of social science, hard 
answers to tightly focused questions am what are expected in policy work. 
It IS a shame that so fe^w anthropologists can tell policy people what to do 
ivith stories about that woman and her family. However, this is only half 
the picture, and appearances may be deceiving. Much work in 
anthropology has focused attention on ethnography»the in situ study of 
lifeways-- as a kind of theory ^ of what can and what cannot fairly be 
inferred from the stories. This work might be amenable in some cases to 
policy direction, but it should not be a dest^riptive servant of elites. It 
should be done with (and done on and simultaneously b^) policy makers 
themselves. In that case^ it obviously cannot be an entirely "objective" 
nvplication of a "cultural logicJ' 

This means tliat if standard anthropology^s weakne^se^ are standard 
social sciences' strengths, then the reverse is also partly true* Consider 
an hypothetical three*part argument on the relation between theory and 
practice: firsts the theories of "pure science" are technically applied in 
practice via predictions deduced from theory; second^ theorists learn from 
applications how to revise theory; third, the theory itself^ nevertheless is 
somehow valae-free (meaning value-less?)* Something like this evidently 
has been a <-ominon view in mainstream social science* Meanwhile^ 
however^ anthropological work^ "pure" and "appLed/* sharply suggests that 
policy-oriented work cannot be done as "techntcai application of theory/* 
Theory itself has to be seen in relation to the questions which informed its 
construction. This is not to say that it is not in interesting and important 
ways fair and accurate if not transcendental ly objective, (Those 
judgments depend on other considerations^ Nor is it to suggest that 
t)ieory is not, in its nature, deductive in structure- ^'Applied" or "policy" 
social science is not the practice of applying theory developed elsewhere, 
though it involves the latter. Policy work has to be viewed as synthetic in 
that policy worlds are complex* Policy worlds involve many embedded^ 
partially autonomous entities and relations^ each of which needs to be 
given a local interpretation set in interaction with other local 
interpretations. An overriding interpretive framework is necessary to 
guide theory*use and development* It also remains ever problematic in 
policy work whether given concrete world events have or do not have a 
large component of what is theoretically construed an accident or 
idiosyncracy. Whereas "pure** theoretical work attends to only certain 
kinds of "exceptions to the rule/' applied work must anticipate broadening 
or narrowing the notion of exception— in shorty what Jnnay be 
inconsequential theoretically may be incredibly consequential practically- 
-recall the implausible interpretation Americans were given of the 
helicopters in the desert in Iran, Social science theory cannot be expected 
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to anticipate events otitside jts scope, though some branch of it should 
damn well involve itself in the field of learnjng about how to >arn about 
and react to the unexpected (cf* liateson J972)* 

Policy people need to be educated to ask themselves harder 
questions. They need to learn about learning as they are doing their work* 
it is here that the need is greatest for the ethnographic ally-based ethics 
of inequality I referred to earlier, an ethics of inequalit; or several of 
them, seen both as retrospective cultural constructions and prospective 
guides for action* Most people cannot even imagine the possibility of such 
theories even though significant pieces of them a;e already parts of our 
various common senses and religious and philosophical traditions, folk and 
elite. 

Even if such theories are impossible to fully capture out in the open, 
there is one more problem to which serious thought needs to be given in 
the realm of pure and applied social science^ a problem which troubles 
people in international relations study (e*g<^ Hoffmann 1977)* 1 will take it 
for granted here that you will agree that the world is sufficiently 
imperfect that 1 can ignore for the moment^ simple statls and focus on the 
issue of reform vs. radical change* 

Elite-Oriented reform*mlnded people seem sometimes to wish to 
ease the pains that afflict us* They see the merit of addressing the world 
as it already is and as it stoutly threatens to remain (in part because it 
was constructed in their image)* They face the prospect of preserving the 
sources of the pain, or increasing their strength, and of ignoring higher 
hopes and aspirations in favor of compromised usually narrowly self* 
servioR ones. Radicals on the other hand wish to more fundamentally 
change the system which generates the paio. but to do that they must 
espouse moves that threaten to bring the whole house down* The radicals* 
self- proclaimed merit lies in their unwillingness to take what are serious 
problems to be merely blemishes and in their unwillingness to face the 
prospect of foreclosing the future of what they take to be ordinary men 
and women* Reformers can often react with a social system: radicals 
often have to react against it* As a result, the latter put themselves all 
too often in the position of countering paranoid dogma with paranoid 
dogma. Radicals tend to be despised for their lack of practicality and for 
ignoring ordinary folks* sense of having just one short life to lead and 
having the kids to feed and care for* Few want to, or are able to, engage 
in the often futile and always costly efforts required of a genuine 
radicalness which does not defeat itself* Radicals must face futures that 
give no assurances of being really better rather than just different with 
new sources of pain* 

But what have most to be understood here are the linkages between 
issues of reform vs* radical critique and the great historic asymmetries 
discussed earlier between elite and folk* The hustoric elites set the terms 
of discourse; that much is in their power even when they do not foresee or 
get their way completely* The first advantage is almost always theirs* 
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When the pjin they ttiereby cr^gen^-vT reaches past the limits of tolerance, 
they dre not even apt to bhnk an eye, except when it comes back to haunt 
their own house or when they can take advantage of it. Then they have 
the power to act or react ever so viCJOdsJy. When, as part of this process, 
eJite institutions are avaiJabJe to render every transaction in the light of 
sacred elite jnythoJogy, they beg to be reacted against with equal 
viciousness. Persons who cntua/^e are the carping or envious nay-sayers, 
the sour-grapeb complamers* the potiticall, incorre<:t, the ideologically 
impure or even the insane* As hUiM person^ react, if they have not given 
up connections with ehtes, they are apt to even take on such self- 
char act erizations as parts of their very perbonb. If they are exceedingly 
modebt m their perceptions and goals they may be tolerated as do-g(io3er$ 
or gadflies, and if they wear academic or clerical gowns and know w^fii the 
limits of their place, they may even be hstened to* If active in political 
life and U they persist m nagging about "intractable problems' engendered 
by elite arrogance, they have to toe a very narrow line, and very often 
have to go out of their way to show their loyalty, and so they often 
become m the process limited to 'one issue** Otherwise, they are scarcely 
tolerated save when problems come to be perceived as seriously 
intractable and seriously threatening* 

These pomts are not made as abstract pan-historic generalizations, 
but as contemporary ethnographic observations. Tor it is most o^ all in an 
elite civiltAition that still jnay have the future on its side for some time 
to come, that believes that everything is possible in the name of its 
progressive evolutionary emergence from barbarity, that threats are so 
apt to be perceived to be all-enrompassingx It is just such a social system 
that out of Its own nightmares engenders such opposition as institutiorial 
forms of communism. In the terms of such elite civilizaion of either its 
liberal capitalist or communist variants, it comes about that only reform 
is grammatical-adeemed appropriate^-and even reform is apt to be 
perceived as threatening or disturbing* Active sanctioning, if not outright 
sabotage, often dulls reformers' efforts. 

It then becomes a matter of some interest to perceive that whether 
international relations or anthropology is more reform or radical critique 
oriented is rather beside the point* For so long as anthropology remains 
outside the mamstream of Ame* ican life, it is no threat at JlU and so long 
as International relations remains inside the mainstream, it has to 
seriously contend with its ideological purity, whether it is engaged with 
policy or not (cf. Hoffmann 1977; Chomsky 19S2)- 

The obvious advice would be for each of the two fields to assiduously 
cultivate, but in its own terms, what it lacks in emphasis* 1 suspect that 
such advice misses tlie point* [Jut if we can talk to each other, then 
perhaps we can learn to rely less on our whims or physical struggle* We 
face incommensurabilities* 5ut humans always work by making 
incommensurabtes commensurate. That means that we ought not to 
ignore those linkages among intention, motive, social structure, cultural 
construction, and action in the world* If such a plea seems too naive in 
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that it wouJd involve what political history suggests might be too diificult^ 
I do have one other sugjjesiion^ and xUdt is thai just as anthropology might 
get closer to poJicy questions than it has—though not too close as a matter 
of primary focus^ and not in a way that reinforces managertaJ culture, 
internationaJ relations might need some distancing from policy questions 
if only because we must aJJ learn that culture^ even the culture of nuclear 
weaponry^ is not just practical reason (cf* Sahlins 1976). Nor is it just 
twttchings of meanings. 

Conclusion 

Broadly^ here is v^^hat anthropology might be seen to be about in 
relation to IR from one anthropological point of view: Anthropologists 
explore the nature and workings of cultural systems^ necessarily in the 
abstract and simultaneously as concretely expressed in experienced social 
life. Anthropologists at the same time explore the nature and workings of 
sociaNcultural systems seen as historical^ as made by human beings and as 
dependent on human beings, but also seen as setting in motion forces 
acting contingently on human beings. Anthropologists search for the 
underlyir^ mainsprings of basic and of particular human moves and 
inclinations. Inevitably^ these searches challenge hegemonic cultural 
conceit* Not so inevitably^ but often enough, the searches help us to see 
cobwebs of meaning wliere we might have thought there were bedrock 
truths. Even less often^ the searches help us free ourselves from beir^ 
dimwittedly comfortable with our senses of meanings and of relations 
among them. Anthropologists direct attention to historical ordinary men 
and women* (I expect that anthropology seen from an fR perspective 
would look rather different.) 

Perhaps you can see that 1 am pessimistic about fR learning much 
from anthropology or vice versa. There may always be some room for 
communicating the latest ^findings^ or ideas^ but the pessimism is because 
of underlying conflicts of frameworks and the motives, purposes^ and 
presuppositions involved in them. The pessimism is not cynical because 
the promise that we might learn wlien we face real political 
incommensurabilities is retained (cf. Dunn 1979). 

1 have put the incommensurabilities problems 1 have discussed in the 
context of the notion of ethics of inequality, and in the elite contexts of 
levels of analytical awareness and of the distinction between theory- 
simple and theory-complex types of interpretive frameworks. Most of the 
discussion has presupposed cross-cultural contexts* Each of these 
contexts has involved a mode of intercourse in which there is marked 
separation of oneself—as villager or director^ or policy analyst or 
scientist^ or government official— from others or from social^cultural 
constructions. Each mode of discourse therefore presupposes potentially 
different ways of construing the very notion of oneself in relation to other 
kinds of entities* Each mode of discourse therefore brings out into the 
open challenges to one's nature and being in the worlds of which one is a 
part. What^ then, are notions of social selves like? 3ean Jackson 
delicately suggests some of the kinds of under a^mdir^s involved^ 
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Tukanoans (of the central northwest Amazon) do not focus on 
the particular individual as a unique intersection of attributes, 
but focus on one or a set of attributes at a given time, often 
opposing them to others^^he position of an individual Barao or 
other Tukanoan is not one of a lack of differentiation, but it is 
far less one of unique and permanent differentiation than in 
our own and many other societies. The implications of this 
greater emphasis on individualism for Vl^estern ioentity^-^the 
individual marked off from others, permanently and 
significantly a separate self— is the subject of many books and 
articles ^e^g^ on anomie)* Tukanoan society, while exhibiting 
many oppositions, does not oppose the individual qua individual 
against other individuals and groups nearly so much* 
Oppositions are transformed into continua, and positions on 
scales slide, depending on contextual considerations. With the 
emphasise on self and other as a process, an identity to be 
maintained rather than something absolute and eternal, self 
and other become even more flexible concepts, and are often 
literally and figuratively linked together in conceptualization 
and action* Although all of this occurs in the West, 1 have 
argued that it does so to a lesser degree and that we tend to 
see ourselves far more in terms of being effectively and 
permanently separated* (Dackson 19S0; see also Tawney 1921, 
Dunn 1979*) 

! take these kinds of understandings to be fundamental for any social 
science* Yet the gulf separating them from other kinds of understandings, 
say those of international relations, may seem absolutely unbridgeable* 
The great difficulties concern the larger contexts of such notions Tnot so 
much the anthropologists* as the participants*)* their implications for 
action, the comparable sorts of understandings which might be 
approachable in other realms, and the extent to which one can free 
oneself from the parochial aspects of one's given situation while 
maintaining— at the same time— a hold on a viable sense of reality, which 
must involve retaining local senses of particular realities* 
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NOTES 



K This paper grew out of the indirect approach 1 took to a task set me 
by Avery International Relations Professor Jay Zawodny of the 
CJaremont Graduate School and Pomona College* Professor 
Zawodny asked me to present to a graduate seminar some comments 
on the nature of anthropology, directions in which it is headed, and 
what in it might be useful to students of international relations* Tim 
Gould of Scripps College made available an early draft of the paper 
to undergraduate students in his international relations seminar and 
a discussion of the paper with those students proved most helpful* 

The author thanks Linda Tali<;rran, Ralph Bolton, Oavid Kronenfeld, 
Lee McDonald, and David Elliott for their comments on earlier 
drafts. Jean Russell helped greatly with typir>g and editing* 

2* Great difficulties attend any effort to characterize the social 
asymmetries of Western nations* 1 cannot even begin here to 
address these difficulties, save in placing the notion elite/folk 
asymmetries in perspective* The use of the notion here parallels 
Dahrendorf's (1968) intentions (if not his terminology) more closely 
than those of any other systematizer of the notions of 'inequality* 
and 'stratification system*' According to this view, social rankings 
of inequality stem from social structures of power through the 
imposition of sanctioned m rms* 

It should be obvious that in this formulation, particular elites and 
folk need not be seen to be homogeneous, united, or even more 
joined than separated on specific issues* Of course, particular 
persons who are elites or folk in respect to one criterion may not be 
so in respect to another* 

The notions of folk/elite asymmetries discussed in this paper are 
ideological and cultural more than structural* Any full analysis of 
Western social asymmetries will obviously have to be at once 
historical and structural as well as ideological, and will have to 
address much attention to the placement of elite/folk asymmetries 
in social class contexts (see, e*g*, Bottomore 196^^, Cohen 197S)* 

Finally, some readers may be troubled by difficulties in placements 
of ordinary citizens of the wealthy nations in terms of elites and 
folk- One approach would be to ask if a citizenry or segment 
thereof is oriented in some respect to hegemonic sorts of claims* 
Another approach would be to ask questions concernlrig who is 
manipulating whom In respect to what* 

3* Hegemony here has the meaning of an encompassing kind of 
domination* 
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4, The various critiques (anthropological "ind other) of social 
darwinjsm, of racism, and of social evolutionism have been 
unsuccessful in many respects* Contemporary conduct in terms of 
econo-speak (metaphorical "economics^') retains in modified form 
essential tenets of social darwinism* For example the emphases 
often placed upon ''credib,'-jty" of officials in government or 
governmental policies might be seen to involve an ethics of 
expediency which judges effects to be the '*bottom-line" as opposed 
to other virtues* Ethics of expediency have their clearest charter in 
images of competitive struggle taken as natural moral law* The 
impetus for racist ideology is often retained in culturally constituted 
images of families, ethic groups and social classes, with the 
accompanying conceits retained* Notions of evolutionist progress 
are still significantly informative of debate on social issues* It 
needs to be tediously added that of course it is the case that many 
serious substantive issues raised in these elite ideologies are still 
poorly understood* Sometimes it seems as if the critique was only 
able to establish a taboo on serious discussion for a time, until a 
contentious issue is raised again in a new crystallization (as perhaps 
in sociobiological forms of neo-racism?i In any case the ideas may 
remain compartmentalized in various notions of common sense so 
that the uncommonness of the sense goes unrecognized, the ideas 
lose much of their force, and many forms of criticism get 
foreclosed*. 

3* Some other statements from the Khanna experience may help a 
reader see better the issues: The paragraph from which M^^dani 
drew his quotation from Wyon and Gordon reads: 

The concept of population pressure obviously is open to 
subjective interpretation. No observer can claim a perfect 
insight into the fe-^lings of others, particularly in a society 
initially unfamiiiar* Nevertheless, this study ventures an 
objective evaluation o£ how the local people were responding 
to population pressure. Westerners have strong feelings about 
the value of persons and of human tife^ not necessarily shared 
by Punjabi villagers* Some readers may feel that the 
pressures arising from growing numbers of people were self- 
evident. The villagers did not always hold that view. (Wyon 
and Gordon 1971:xviii). 

In an earlier paragraph on the same page in Wyon and Gordon; 

..*the authors claim no unusual freedom from their own 
cultural prejudices as they sought to record objectively facts^ 
opinions and ideas* (What can ''objectively'* mean here?) 
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Note also; 

"Parents are unlikely to practice birth control with much 
conviction il they are aware that many children in their 
social unit fail to reach adulthood*' (p* 286); the statement 
comes under the headmg ^'obstructions to rational action^** in 
a general discussion of 'desired facts' which need to be 
collected in view of "Recognition and Management of 
Population Pressure" (p* 2S5)* 

More significant is the statement found in Wyon & Gordon's report 
of followup study: 

Remarkably few seemed to be aware of tt^e existing high 
mortality among your^g children (p* 309)* 

Yetf earlier in the book: 

The people of the study area were acting in a variety of ways» 
unappreciated before the study^ to reduce their population 
pressure. Moreoveri good reasons were established for their 
reluctance to apply sharper and more direct measures* Too 
many children were dyir^g in trie early years of life* They had 
no clear means of assessing the true impact of rapidly 
- - increasing numbers on their personal welfare (pp* 2S9-290)* 

And on the last page of text of the book: 

Fundamentally these village communities must themselves 
undertake the task of learning the gains to be made through 
lesser growth in numbers* More specific direction is needed 
toward practical methods of keeping young children alive and 
well before parents will be convinced that two to three 
children adequately insure another generation* The 
motivation and strength of purpose to achieve the desired 
ecologic balance can issue only from its single effective 
source* the people themselves (p* 31(f)* 

Mamdani^s conclusion was that: 

No (birth control) program would have succeededi because 
birth control contradicted the vital interests of the majority 
of the villagers* To practice contraception would have meant 
to willfully court economic disaster (1972:21)* 

Mamdani found Khanna people to be rational* 

By "fascist ethics" 1 mean ethical notions similar to those of historic 
fascist societies such as that of Italy ca* 1922-19(f3* Fascist ethical 
notions are pre toty pic ally those expressive of| or presupposing* 
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aUiances of stfite £ind business elite*; and institutions of the rights 
explicit opposition to the left, nationalist forms of chauvinism, and 
allied militarism and repression* 

7- The reader should understand that it is part of the built-in 
parochialism of this paper that what are viewed as major thrusts and 
core concerns of anthropology and international relations are not 
taken to be exclusive attribution* Anthropologists often act in ways 
that specialists in international relations are portrayed and vice 
ver^^N For example, anthropologists often seek out the elites of the 
folk cultures they study* It should also be clear from the pattern of 
the paper's citations that workers in other disciplines, notably some 
historians and philosophers, have what are (parcKhially, from just 
one evolving anthropological conception) described here as 
anthropological concerns* 

S* The earlier discussion of the insufficiencies of analysis in terms of 
ethnocentrism should be kept in mind* Perhaps the remainder that 
anthropologists are often (in the nature of our investigations) the 
major perpetrators as well as criticizers of ethnocentrisms will help 
in stressing the problematical nature of socially placed 
parochialisms* 
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POLITICAL CULTURE AND FOREIGN POLICY MAKING: 
A CASE STUDY IN IMPROVING US-USSR RELATIONS THROUGH 
FUNCTIONAL INTEGRATION 



C* Macaulav 
Loma Linda University 



INTRODUCTION 

The similarities between the fields of international relations (IR) and 
social anthropology, in breadth of scope and in specific interests, are 
striking* Yet in its interdisciplinary search for applicable concepts, IR has 
not been able, for a variety of reasons, to make much use of social 
anthropology* IR is replete with hopeful but nonproductive references to 
the corpus of anthropological research* 

(B)ehavioral students of IR who expect to be able to borrow 
directly from anthropology, or to have their theoretical 
foundations du^ for them*,*deserve to be disappointed***Both 
the mode of study and the resultant findings tend to discourage 
the comparison and consolidation of empirical data,**and the 
building of broad-gauge theories to encompass processes across 
societies* 

It is the present purpose first, to take a close look at the 
relationship between social anthropology and IR; and then, to illustrate 
how, in several cases, anthropological theory can contribute to 
understanding the problems of |R* Specific attention will be given to the 
problem of reducing the level of tension and increasing the level of 
cooperation between the two superpowers, the US and the USSR* It is 
Suggested that the concerns ot anthropology and IR are so closely related 
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that IR can *>enefit from certain elements xhe anthropological 
orientation. This cgmefit:on will be supported by comparing both the 
historical development and the current concerns of the two disciplines* 
The second section will examine the anthropological concepts of cultural 
integration, cultural relativity, and culture change; and demonstrate that 
tliey lend theoretical support to the hypothesis that durable US-USSR 
cooperation can be bf?tter achieved through the process of incremental 
functional integration than througii the search for comprehensive 
a<^reement. Section three will examine the writing of Internationa] 
politics relevant to the hypothesis. Section four will explore short-term 
policy impUcations; section five will deal witli long-term effects of the 
suggested policy changes; and section six will recapitulate major points, 
draw conclusions, and summari/^e* 

1* Antliropolo^y as a Philosophical Framework for International 



Anthropology and international politics: common historical roots 
and modern concerns . The historical antecedents of both anthropology 
(referring here to social or cultural anthropology) and international 
relations stretch back into antiquity to the classical observers and 
philosophers of man and the state. With elegance and simplicity lacking in 
many modern theoretical formulations, Herodotus summarised the kingpin 
of anthropological theory with the observation that given the opportunity 
to observe all customs, man would conclude by preferring his own. 
Meanwhile, Plato and Aristotle opened the continuing discussion on the 
nature, rights, and obligations of the state* It was impossible to separate 
these discussions of man and of the state from one another, for the nature 
of man was seen to determine the nature of the ideal state. 

From at least the age of Greek expansion in the seventh Century 
B*C,, political philosophy has been informed and directed by discoveries of 
new lands and new forms of culture, society, and government: 

Each fresh start on the never-ending quest of Man as he ought 
to be has been the response of theory to fresh facts about Man 
as ho is * And, meanwhile* the dreams and speculations of one 
thinker after another**,have ceased to command ^an*s reason, 
when they ceased to accord with their knowledge. 

Despite their Common provenance in philosophy, the relationship 
between antliropology and politics has commonly been lost in the 
Contemporary scholastic marketplace where 

the sanctity of "specialization" has been carried so far that 
each person frantically tries to pick out aruf hold on to his own 
territory— thus free "to do his own thing"*** 

Even so, anthropology and politics often found themselves, apparently 
behind one anothers' backs, to judge from the intradisciplinary lack of 
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recognition of the ph-^noinenon, considering the sjme practical as well as 
theoretical isstics. 

The heavy involvement of anthropologists in government during the 
years previous to and during the second world war underscores these 
common concerns* Much of the anthropological work of this period^ and 
for that matter of the current period as welJ^ has been criticized by 
political scientists for methodological imprecision* Much of it is aJso 
recognized as groundbreaking and fruitful. 

This traditional ability of anthropologv and poltticaJ science to 
attend to the same sociopoJiticaJ phenomena without theoretical cross- 
fertilization is now recognized as inefficient use of resources* Yet 
practitioners in both disctpJines are insecure about how to rectify the 
situation. Perhaps one reason for this insecurity is the fact that the 
developmental stereotype of each discipline has tended to ossify its 
concepts in the eyes of the other. Thus anthropology thriJJs to the 
discovery and delineation of the exotic^ while poIiticaJ science pJods 
through the philosophy and mechanisms of government. As is often the 
case with stereotvpes^ the utility of these does not justify their effects, 

Anthropoiofiv and international relations: common contemporary 
identity crise<; . Both of these disciplines^ youthful even among the social 
sciences^ continue to define theinselves* Anthropology^ from its early 
interest supplied bv the discovery and exploration of previously unknown 
or little understood societies^ is facing a case of vanishing evidence, and is 
redirecting tts focus* But the new focus remains in many cases tentative, 
and in no case unanimous* The difficulty in narrowirig the domain of 
anthropology lies in its own definition of that domain: man, his 
environment, and his creations, considered in all dimensions of space and 
time. One social scientist, in mild frustration, 

wonders tf it would not be easier to transfer the broad 
anthropological perspective to trained specialists in other 
fields than to^ train anthropologists to be specialists in 
everything else* 

It is no surprise that as anthropologists attempt to probe this breadth and 
depth, anthropology is regularly criticized for the ambiguitv of its 
experimental methodology* 

In scriipulouslv avoiding this methodological trap, how much better 
Ua$ international relations fared? Instead of defining man and his affairs 
AS its domain, contemporary IR has defined all the social sciences which 
study man and his affairs as its domain, thereby leaving the monitoring of 
methodology to the other disciplines* But in exchange for the gift of 
methdological strictness which it expects from the other disciplines, iR 
has relinquished much of the integrative framework which the 
anthropologist takes for granted* 
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Thc integnitivc framework is consistently supplied to the 
anthropologist \>y the concept of culture. The "levels of analysis 
problem," ubiquitous to every IR endeavor, is an indication that the 
transference of inference between disciplines is often more difficult than 
between phenomena considered within the framework of the same culture* 
Thus the theory of IR abounds in '^heuristic" models whose authors attempt 
to org^Uf* the field of IR, while claiming little correspondence to 
reality. The theory of anthropology never loses consciousness of the 
"holistic" approach through which man as he actually exists can be 
underst>od and studied^ despite the f.ict that scientific methodology sees 
this explanation as intuitive* It appears that anthropology ru^es in where 
IR fears iO tread, and each approach makes its gains and suffers its losses. 
The levels of analysis problem is not a trivial one, and will be discussed 
further below. 

In the face of such apparently uncontrolled scope on the part of 
anthropology, it is useful to outline its unifying philosophical concepts* 
Systematic theoreticians of IR regret the lack of such a ''philosophy of 
IR/' 1 suggest that the unifyirig concepts of anthropology are applicable 
as well to the problems of IR, 

Anthropological emphases and their relevance to IR: culture and 
holism* Ever since social anthropology emerged from the letters of Marco 
Polo and the journals of Ibn Khaldoun into modern history, with the status 
of a social science, the explication of culture and its generative and 
explartatory powers has been its dominant modus operandi * Not 
surprisingly, anthropologists have defined, redefined, and overdefined 
culture^ Simply, culture includes all of man's material, social, and 
intellectual creations in adaptation to his physical and social environment* 
Culture is learned^ and is constantly changing in response to changes in 
man himself or in his environment: 

The real measure of mankind's advance lies in the development 
of human culture* Culture has become our chief adaptive 
mechanism*»We are****'incomplete or unfini^ed beings who 
complete or finish ourselves," and this by "apprehension and 
application of specific systems of symbolic meaning/' 

The concept of holism implies a methodology for studying culture* 
The holistic nature of culture has become a truism in the social sciences* 
"Geography, environed organisms, the psychomilieu, technology, and the 
operational milieu, and beliefs all affect each other*" The IR definition 
of a system, as a \vhole which functions as a whole by virture of the 
interdependence of its parts, simply defines culture as a system, as 
Margaret Mead pointed out: 

General systems theory has taken its impetus from the 
excitement of discovering larger and larger contexts, on the 
one hand, and a kind of microprobing into fine detail within a 
systenr; on the other* Both of these activities are intrinsic to 




anthropoloj;y.*Jt is no revelation to any fteM*experienced 
anthropologist that everything is related to everythir^g else, or 
that whether the entire socioculturat setting can be studied in 
detail or not, it has to be known in general outline* General 
systems theory, in a sense, is no news at all* 

From the central concepts of culture and holism spring the 
corollaries of cultural integration, cultural relativity, and the rest of the 
basic theoretical equipment of the anthropologist* While it is not 
suggested that IR has failed to recognize either of these organizing 
principles of anthropoloc^y, it is suggested that exploratory and 
explanatory avenues are overlooked because the international relationisfs 
recognition of them is not as reflexive as the anthropologist's. But even 
this observation is not novel* Gabriel Almond, a political scientist and 
international relationist, observed in 19*9 that 

Progress in developing a science of human behavior is to be 
achieved not by one-sided efforts to achieve total 
interpretations by means of a narrow body of data, but by the 
integration of the stock-in*trade of the anthropologist with 
that of the other social science disciplines* It is not a matter 
of great importance whether this is done by anthropologists 
who have assimilated history, political science, sociology, or 
economics; or by sociologists, economists, political scientists, 
and historians who have assimilated 

anthropologicalx**hypotheses..*or by a convergence .^toward a 
common body of hypotheses, methods, and theories* 

Some specific contributions of anthropology to IR * It is not 
surprising, considering the above discussion of the parallel developmei^ts 
Of anthropology and international politics, their frequent common 
concerns^ and their often overlooked similarity of approach, that 
anthropology should have made substantial contributicns to the field of IR* 
Not only did anthropology check and guide the early development of 
political science, it has also provided, through cross-'cultural comparisons, 
scientific support for presuppositions which international relationists have 
for centuries taken for granted* These suppositions include that the 
human personality is not invariably destructive, that war has a cultural, 
not a biological impetus, and that .peace can be achieved through 
intercultural tolerance or sympathv** On an innovative rather than 
corrobora'Jve level, anthropologists have illuminated the dynamics of 
traditional and developing cultures, have drawn instructive parallels 
between* primitive political systems and the modern international 
system,* and have contributed the productive concept of political 
culture* This last is a major preoccupation of this paper* 

Conclusion * Having established a close relationship, both 
historically and presently^ between anthropology and international 
politics, we are now ready to proceed to a specific application of 
anthropological theory to the formation of an international relations 
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hypothesis. We will then examine the litoraturG of international politics 
in order to tost Ihr^ Iwpothcsjs. 

IJ. Theoretical Concepts from Anthropology 

CuJt'jrai integration and cuiturai reJativitv ^ TJie principle of 
cultural tntcgrationf which made the traditional study of exotic cultures 
per se a valid anthropological raison d'etre ^ has easily remained central to 
the generalizing and explanatory imperatives of contemporary 
anthropology. This is the idea that all institutions of culture, to whatever 
degree they are differentiated from one another, comprise together an 
integrated system of mutually supportive meanings. It is the focus of 
Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture . Each integrated system will 
reveal a consistent pattern, an ethos, a Gestalt throughout its institutions 
which is both the evidence and the result of its integration. 

Cultural relativity follows logically from cultural integration. One 
cannot understand, much less explain, cultural traits except from within 
that particular configuration. One can therefore not judge the utility or 
morality of cultural traits except by the norms of that culture* Cultural 
integration and cultural relativity have crucial definitive value for the 
understanding; of culture charyge. 

Culture change and th(* role of the change agent * Understanding 
culture as an adaptation to the environment, it is clear that culture 
change is both constant and inevitable. Man adapts to an environment 
that by the nature of his intellectual processes and his interaction with 
the geographical and social ecology is constantly changing* Bronislaw 
Maltnowskt summarized the distinction between charyge as a result of 
tnternalt and that resulting from external, forces: 

Culture change is the process hy which the existing order of 
society— its organtEations, beliefs and knowledge, tools and 
consumers' goods--is more or less rapidly transformed* Change 
can be induced either by factors and forces of spontaneous 
initiative and growth, or by the contact of two different 
cultures. The result in the first instance is a process of 
independent evalution; in the second, that which is usually 
called diffusion. 



It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the problems which 
result from understanding this distinction too simply. The concern here is 
with the possibility that publicly administered foreign policy changes in 
one society might be directed toward achieving the degree of change, in 
not only itself but in another society as well, necessary to Increase their 
cooperation* Thc^ discussion will concentrate on the dynamics of diffusion* 
The assumption, for reasons which will become apparent, is that planned 
changei even internally planned cha^^je, partakes of the dvnamics of 
diffusion. 
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The organizing principle of diffusion is its selectivity* A culture 
"selects from arnonj; the possible traits in the surrounding regions those 
which It can use, and discards those which it cannot*" Not onlv does a 
society select from surrounding traits those moit useful to its purposes^ it 
proceeds to modify these borrowed traits, imprinting them with Its own 
distinctive character, so that 

^ Taken up hy a welJ-integrated culture^ the most ill-assorted acts 
become characteristic of its peculiar goals^ often by the most 
unlikely metamorphoses* The form that these acts take we can 
understand only by understanding first the emotional and intellectual 
mainsprings of that society* 

Furthermore, 

Acceptance or rejection depends on the degree to which the 
innovation is aligned with pre-existtng 
orientations*.«Fundamental in the diffusion process is the 
manjiei in which cultural borrowings are reworked as they 
move from people to people^.the fact that the acceptance of 
what comes from the outside is never a total acceptance > that 
reworking is the rule and reinterpretation inevitable^ shows 
how stubbornly consistent body of custom maintains its 
atifying pattern* 

Closely related to selective diffusion U the concept of stimulus 
diffusion* In this case, the idea of a cultural trait may be diffused^ but 
take on such a widely different man infestation in the borrowing culture as 
to be unrecognizable to the donating culture soon after the fact* 

The clash and interplay of the two cultures produce new 
things. Even a material object^ a tool or .an 
instrument.*xhanges in the very process of culture contacts 

Whether or not a trait will he accepted depends in part on its 
proximity to ?he cora ethos^ or ideology^ of the receiving culture* That is» 
its acceptance depends on whether or not it fftrectly threatens what 
Benedict calls the cultural cr^nfiguration^ or what Melville Herskovits 
calls the phenomerion of focus* Russian caviar is welcomed in American 
society^ while the Russian system of government is not» The common 
definition of diffusion, in fact» refers to material culture rather than to 
ideology, for^J'the inventor of intangibles is rather termed a 
revolutionist*" 

These early tjieories of change tended to be couched in terms of 
cultural structure^ or o{ >he social psychological processes* Recent 
studies o{ ctiange have both reconfirmed the earlier skeletal outline of 
change dynamics^ and expanded it by examining the omitted mido'le leveh 
the organi:;ation* 




In a disciission of planned organizational or institutional chat>ge, the 
strategy of the change agent, \vhether an individual or itself an 
organization, emerges as critical to the success or failure ot the change 
effort. In discussir^g the relationship between social movements and the 
legal system, for example, political scientists have reconfirmed the 
conclusion that legislation does not bring about quick social change unless 
It is in harmony with ihe pre-existing goals and interests of the people* 
And if this is the case, "success(ful change) will be incremental, gradual, 
and moderate so that t^e basic political and economic organization***will 
not be disturbed," 

Another new approach to social change may be called the "political 
economy of the organization" model This model recognizes the influence 
of power politics on bureaucratic change* Once such theorist, however, 
also reconfirms that stror^g integration inhibits organizational char^ge: 

organizational changexx^disturbs existing power relations, 
leading to resistance to its implementation* The more likely 
the planned change to threaten existing relations in the 
organization, the greater the need of the change agents to 
enlist sources of power in support of their cause. 

In organizational terms, selectivity of diffusion may imply an increased 
problem-solving capacity; 

An alternative strategy to acquire power in the organization is 
for actors to move into areas of high uncjtrtainty for the 
organization and successfully cope with them. 

In other words, the perceptive change agent knows that charge can 
be effected only when it can be represented as relatively minor, in 
harmony with existir^g norms, and adaptive to current problems* By 
extension, major change must be expected to be a very slow process 
involving many stages* 

Summary and hypothesis * To summari:5e the anthropological 
concepts which are relevant to the problem of increasing international 
cooperation through culture change; 

h Culture is an integrated system of beliefs, practices, and 
institutions, each of which supports and legitimates the others^ 

2. Becai^se culture is an integrated system, it can be most accurately 
understood and analyzed according to its own norms* 

3* Because culture is an integratec^ system, the possibility of charge In 
one institution must be evaluated in terms of the effect such a change will 
have on other institutions* For this reason, change as the result of 
external stimuli (diffusion) will be selective* It will occur whe> the 
diffused trait fits into tlie existing system of cultural norms* 
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^* Even those traits evcntuaJty accepted from the" outside will t)e 
modified for a better ''fit'* to stich a degree that their origins may be 
difficult to identify* 

5* The changes most easily achieved will be tl.ose whid' do not appear 
to interfere with fundamental cultural values* They will appeoir rather as 
superior adaptations of less important procedur**s or practices* 

The IR concept of functional integration rei'jrs to Hmited task- 
specific cooperation on an international level* Theoretic *lly, such limited 
ccK)peration ''spills over** into broader and more fundamental forms of 
cCK)peration, as has occurred in the case of the bjropean Economic 
Lommunity, The anthropological concepts summarized above imply that 
functional integration at the international level is likely to be the most 
effective route to culture change for the purpose of greater cooperation* 
Nation states place high priority on sovereignity and security, which could 
be seen as threatened, if not actually compromised, by a wider, more 
comprehensive kind of international agreement* This is an essentially 
-negative support of functional integration; it will work because the 
alternative won't. 

Positive support is offered by the adaptive nature of culture itself, 
n functionally integrative prof^rains can be devised which appear to 
increase the adaptability of the sociocultural system to its environment, 
their prospects of adaption are good* 

Anthropological theory thus leads :o the hypothesis that if the US 
and the USSR are to establish durable cooperation and a decrease in the 
level of tension, incremental functional integration will be a more 
effective strategy than the search for comprehensive agreement* 

Methodological questions * The following comparison of political 
cultures will deal principally with the group level* Use of the group level 
is justified by the fact that it is grou*^ pressure, or consensus, which 
influences national decision makers* This may be active pressure or 
simply consensual apathy which allows national decison^-makers to pursue 
their preferred policies* It is argued in addition that to a significant 
degree, the group under consideration here is the culture group* A culture 
group may have the distinrtive characteristic of not conforming neatly to 
the "group level of analysis*" A culture group may exist as a discrete 
entity within, but not corresponding to, the nation state, such as 
subnational ethnir groups* Or it may be a transnational entity, such as the 
Kurds or the 3ews« Culture cannot be considered a clear horizontal level 
of analysis* It must rather be seen as a diagonal dimension oi the other 
levels, yet it must be given consideration in the attempt to explain or 
predict behavior, or to implement policy* Cultural values affect patterns 
of behavior at any level, possibly producing behavior unexpected to the 
observer from another culture* It will be difficult, and perhaps 
unnecessary, to keep the discussion purely at the group level* But in 
discussing behavior at the individual and national levels which affects 
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national poJicy-rnaking, reference will be made to the origins of such 
behavior which are to be found in the culture group, specificaJJy the 
political culture group* 

The geographical area relevant to this study is simply that area 
where the political culture in question obtains. In terms of policy-making, 
the geographical area of the Soviet political culture exceeds the 
geographical boundaries of the USSR to a much larger extent than the 
American political culture exceeds the US geographical boundaries* 
Soviet political culture encompasses Eastern Europe and parts of Asia and 
Africa, The political culture itself, regardless of its correspondence to 
the nation state boundaries, will be the main object of attention* It is, 
after all, the nature of the political culture which is the basis of the 
nature of policy-making. 

Culture, as an object of anthropological study, can only with loss be 
separated from the historical processes which produced \t in whatever its 
present form* However, political culture, especially as it affects 
international relations, can be examined in terms of its operant norms and 
their products without excessive reference to its origins* The study of 
political culture undertaken here is u study of the contemporary* 

III- Dynamics of Political Culture 

The concept of political culture and the criteria for comparing 
Soviet and American political cultures * One of the earliest thorough 
treatments of the concept of political culture was Gabriel Almond^s and 
Sidney Verba's Civic Culture ^ Political culture refers to political 
orientations on the part of the population. This involves Individuals* 
attitudes toward the political system, and their concepts of their own 
roles within it* The political culture represents the normal orientation to 
the political structure among the members of a nation* 

Almond and Verba identify three ideal types of political cultures: 
the parochial, the subject, and the participant cultures* These three 
represent an increasing degree of self-involvement, and perception of 
self-efficacy, within the political system* The parochial political culture 
represents the lowest level of political awareness and involvement in the 
political system* The political system itself is often not differentiated 
from kinship or religious systems* Since the parochial political culture is 
typical of tribal and underdeveloped societies, we will not consider it 
f lirther here* 

The individual in the subject political culture is highly aware of the 
political system, but feels he has no role in it* He is essentially subject to 
the authority of the government and elite structures* But individuals in 
the participant political culture *'tend to be oriented toward an 'activist* 
role of the self in the polity, though their feelii^ and evaluations of such 
a role may vary from acceptance to rejection*" There exists, however, 
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a gap between the citizen's perception of his ability to affect politics and 
his actual involvement* In the participant political culture, 

(t)he citizen is not a constant political actor* He is rarely 
active in political groups* But he thinks that he can mobilize 
his ordinary social environment, if necessary, for political use* 
He is wit the active citizen; he is the potentially active 
citizen* 

The distribution^ and flow of influence in the decision-makirig processes in 
the participant and subject political cultures may be represented as 
follows: 

Individual's Perception of the Distribution and Flow 
of Influence in Political Culture Ideal Types 
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The civic culture is a participant culture in which the political 
structure, and citizens' beliefs about the political structure are congruent* 
Individuals' orientations are then positive toward the structure; it is an 
allegiant participant culture* Almond and Verba identify the loUowing 
further characteristics of the civic culture* It is a culture oriented 
toward the humanistic management of change. It is a "mixed'* culture, 
containiryg individuals whose personal orientations may be stfcject or 
parochial, for in fact no modern cultures conform perfectly to any one of 
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the ideaJ types, K can exist only in tiie context of social trust and 
cooperation which encourages participation* It is transmitted according 
to the processes of socialisation by family* peer groups, and education* 
And it is the political culture which represei^ts the best foundation for 
stable modern democracy* It is interesting to note here that Harold 
LasswelTs personality inventory of the ideal democrat includes both trust 
and coo^i^dence m the human environment, and relative freedom from 
anxiety.' 

Having discussed political phenomena at the levels of personality 
characteristics, group dynamics, and system structure, let us examine the 
levels of analysis issue again* The problem which the politicaJ scientist 
sees in th^ literature of political psychology is that it **fails to make the 
connection between the ^psychological tendencies of individuals and 
groups, and political structure and process/' AJmond and Verba see 
political culture as the missing link between micro- and macropolitics, 

.,.we ran relate political psychology to political system 
performance by locating attitudinal and behavioral 
propensities in the political structure of the systern**,The most 
product" /e research on political psychology in the future will 
treat childhood socialization, modaJ personality tendencies, 
political structure and process as separate^yariables in a 
complex, multidirectional system of causality* 

It appears that Almond and Verba discovered with excitement what 
anthropologists have long understood: cultural integration, properly 
operatfonali2edf can provide a cross-levcJ tool of analysis. 

The participant and subject political cultures will necessarily use 
different decision-making processes* As seen diagramaticalJy above, they 
are so incongru<?nt as to make mutual perceptions of political stiuations, 
much Jess perceptual changes, unlikely. But to determine more cJoseJy 
the nature of the political cultures in question is the first step in the 
attempt to plan the desired changes to perceptions which are to be made 
within the structure of either. 

The Soviet and American political cultures will be compared with 
reference to three aspects* These aspects are particularly important to 
an excTiination of political culture. They are; 1) the sociology of 
knowledge, which has the culturally interpretive effects found in 
l^enedict's "patterns" or "configurations" of culture. 2) Location of the 
political culture on Almond's and Verba's subject-participant continuum, 
and the related elite-popular structure. V Tolerance of change, with 
attention to institutionalized mechanisms for change* 

Soclolof^y of knowledge * The difference in the way knoivledge is 
employed in American and Soviet societies indicates a deeply-rooted and 
pervasive difference in cultural etiios* This difference can be viewed as 
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the difference between a system (the Soviet) which retained a 
substantial part of its original, utopian'beliefs and ^ants to 
transmit them, and one ^the American) which has not. 

This Soviet ethos is reflected in the nationwide attempt to recast the 
personality and ideological orientation of the entire Soviet citizenry into 
what is characterized as the New Soviet Man or the New Communist Man. 
It is also evident in the pervasiveness of communist ideology throughout 
all society, in the censorship of the press, and in the censorship even of 
science itself: 

The greater the commitment to the perfection of its va!ues 
and institutions and the stronger the belief in the influence and 
power of ideas, the more anxiouslv the guardians of a given 
social order will keep watch over the social sciences.. Jn the 
Soviet political-ideological tradition, ideas are treated as 
"weapons," and there is a somewhat exaggerated sensitivity to 
the interdependence of i<teas and institutions, belief and 
action, theory and practice. 

Knowledge in Soviet society is viewed as a very proper tool in the 
attainment of the highest social goal of mankind: the eradication of 
opposition and the securing of oeace lor the communist brotherhood of 
nations. With such utility, knowledge quickly loses the empirical basis for 
which it is prized in western thought. Thus the Soviet press praises the 
"ever increasing participation" of Romanian citizens in the management 
of their own cultural life, and the "great debate" among Soviet citizens 
and the Soviet press on the new federal constitution. Meanwhile, with an 
emphasis on knowledge as empirically verifiable rather than knowledge- 
as-politics, the western presses fail to substantiate the ever increasing 
Romanian participation, and note the pro^nd criticism of Soviet 
dissidents of the "great debate" as propaganda. 

No one in American societv has ever seriously considered^ much less 
undertaken, the ideological reformation of the entire population in quest 
of a Utopian ideal. Likewise^ in the western tradition of pragmatism and 
empiricism, ideas are potential, but rarely in themselves powerful or 
dangerous. Yet the concept of knowledge as a tool, or the dangerous idea^ 
has not been completely absent from the American political scene, as 
McCarthyism demonstrated. Most American sociologists are now ready to 
admit the historically demonstrable: that American sociology is not^ and 
never has been, value free. Similarly^ the proper role of journalism is 
debated. At one extreme of this debate, journalism is strict reporting. 
According to this view, even news media-sponsored public opinion polls 
are condemned as unjustified creation of news. At the other extreme, 
journalism is a form of social science. Like the other social sciences, it is 
interested In drawing conclusions based on observation. 

The very fact that these debates continue in American society 
indicates a different orientation to knowledge than that in Soviet society. 
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wliere they do not* Rcf^nrdJcis of where one stands in the debate, the 
point to be noted js that evei^ in American society with its tradition of 
emDirjcism, and much more so in Soviet society with its ideologicai- 
poiitical tradition, knowledge is not unarguable, and facts are not 
unassailable. Rather, they bear the imprint of tlie society which 
generated them. 

Location on th<* subiert^oarticipant continuum, and the elite-popular 
relationship . The Soviet political svstem of t^overnment by elites gives 
every appearance of leaving the majority of citizens in a subject role* 
The various elite groups maintain and enhance their position by jockeying 
for power among themselves, since their positions are not popularly 
mandated* Changes in the pohtjcal positions of the government are 
indicated to foreign observers by changes in the persons of the elites 
themselves, not by changes in opinions amon^ tlie population^ which 
remains inaccessible to observers* 

This weakness of the citizen-elite link has two effects* First, it 
makes a low level of concurrence between the population and the elites 
probable* Second, the elite syste,Ti is unstable* The population enters 
debates when the discussion is opened to it by ar^ elite^oup hoping to use 
popular opinion as a weapon^ in its power struggle* ft is noted, for 
example, that the "tecHical intelligentsia— despite the material and 
symbolic rewards grantee them— remain(sl vulnerable to criticism from 
below.*' This elite group is both "an object of domination and agent of 
discipline in the labor process, insecure and socially privileged"* 

According to both Almond's and Verba's description of the civic 
participant democratic culture, and Lasswell's personality characteristics 
of the democrat, such a society bears no resemblance to a democracy* 

The American political culture, by contrast^ has a deeply-rooted 
tradition of popular participation* So deep is this tradition that social 
control becomes the capacity of the group or of society to regulate itself, 
rather than an imposed regime* Social control thereby depends on the 
citizens' participation in the political process* Community organization is 
then "a strategy for stengthening social control*" Community 
organization is a direct hnk between the individual and the governing elite 
groups* In such a political system, even neighborhood groups are 
"important in bridging the gap between the individual and government (at) 
all levels.'^ But the American political system is so responsive to popular 
opinion that the individual need not necessarily join a neighborhood group 
to make himself heard* Survey data show that the public holds the 
president responsible, through polls, for the economic situation as they 
evaluate it* 

In sum* the Russian and American political cultures appear to 
approximate the diagramatic representation shown above* Their 
structural incongruity complicates the process of interaction for the 
purpose either of attitude change or of influencing the decision- making 
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process* This complication arises because a lack of awareness of the 
other's poJiticaJ culture Jeuves euch side ignorant of how to approach the 
other should it wish to for any purpose. 

Tolerance of change and the mechanisms for achieving change What 
influences the development of the political attitudes which define 
political culture? Flarlv studies credited socioeconomic fa<:tors for the 
direction, "liberal" or "conservative," of political attitudes* A recent 
«tudv finds that political involvement, both the parents* and the chiJd*s, 
correlates more closely than socioeconomic factors with both the 
development of political attitudes in the child* and the direction of those 
attitudes- 

This correlation suggests that political attitudes in participant 
cultures are paradoxically both more stable and more accessible as a 
result of their foundation in involvement than are attitudes in subject 
political cultures* This raises a problem peculiar to the study of a closed 
political system* How does one attempt to instigate change when not only 
Cross cultural contact but also information flow are strictly controlled? 

Change of neither attitude nor policy presents much of a problem in 
American political culture* The civic culture develops^ after all, in 
response to demand for change, and strong citizen-elite links ensure 
responsiveness to popular pressure for change* The greatest impetus to 
change in the American pol.tical culture is economic considerations* As 
an example, popular support dwindled for Israel and increased for Arabs as 
a result of the energy crisis* The energy crisis was a successful econonr^g 
tool to make Arab cultural concerns salient to the American consumer* 
Economic conditions also aff ,;t both presidential popularity*^nd citizens* 
support for the respective parties in cor^resstonal elections. 

In a book called Economic Thought and Social Change t 3* Ron 
Stanfield^suggests that the effects of economics could perhaps alter 
ideology* He suggests what he calls "social economics," which focuses 
on the needs of society, as the overdue replacement of orthodox 
economics, which focuses on goods and services, Stanfjeld's revolutionary 
economics does not represent actual change, but only the suggestion of 
one. Nonetheless, from the speed with which the American political 
culture responds to economic anxiety, one can guess that social economics 
will replace the more traditional economic ideas if it represents an 
adaptive culture change to a genuinely changing environment* In sum, 
change is a norm of the American political culture, and the mechanisms 
for achieving it at every level are part of the political structure* 

The Soviet elite structure uses popular opinion only occasionally* 
Public opinion in such cases is used most often to formalize approval of 
changes which are imposed by the elites* This role of public opinion in 
change bears no resemblance to the goal of humanistic change which is 
central to the civic culture* However^ both the way charge occurs and 
the causes of change are inherent in the structure of the Soviet political 
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system* alt^icugti tlioy are not part of the legitimate political process* As 
rnigtit be expected* such changes affect both ideology and the elites 
without involving ordinary citiicens except as they are affected by the 
change. 

The cause of major charge m the Soviet political system resides in 
the very brittleness and resistance to change of the elite system* Power 
and position are seldom conferred or relinquished on the basis of age, 
competence* or technical training* (This is obviously less true of the 
artistic and technical elites than of t^)e governing elite*) Because new 
ideas are suspect, elites associate themselves so closely with accepted 
ideology that they cannot he attacked until the ideology itself begins to 
fall from favor* Change can be introduced most effectively when there is 
a change in the persons of the elites* The political structure does not deal 
with change; rather, its failure deals with change* Change is then seen as 
a result of the failure. 

This struct^irat uneasiness with change exists throughout the Soviet 
ehte groups* Anticipating policy changes and lines of succession within 
the perennially aged Soviet government is an equally perennial 
preoccupation of non-Soviet political scientists* The historical fact 
remains tt»at major charts in Soviet national policy trends have coincided 
with changes in regime. 

While the mechanisms for charge are radically different in the 
Soviet and American political structures* the impetus to change Is similar* 
Economic issues such as limited energv and technological resources, and 
the problem of allotting resources between the domestic and the strategic 
military sectors, occupy the attention of policy^makers, and eventually 
force policy changes* 

But when ideology is ubiquitous throughout society, what begins as 
mere policv change tends to infect ideology as well* It has been suggested 
that the Soviet political structure as it currently exists developed 
incrementally as Lenin tried to deal with post-revolutionary chaos by 
progressively centralizing authority in an ever smaller elite group* This 
process of ideological adaptation to changing economic and i^^itical 
realities can be seen to continue in contemporary Soviet politics* This 
fact offers the possibility of influencing such adaptation* 

The polymorphous communist party of Eastern Europe offers another 
area vulnerable to change in both ideology and policy* The national 
communist parties have struggled with nationalism, ideological 
insurrection, and economic brinksmanship in Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary^ and at one time or another the other countries 
of the Eastern bloc* Still another point of instability Is the 
eurocommunism of Western Europe* This is an unruiy and amorphous 
entity, within which each national party deals with its peculiar economic, 
class, and ideological problems with varying degrees of allegiance, or even 
attention, to the Kremlin* Expressed bluntly, eurocommunism is a 
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since tlie Soviet modeJ has Jost itsappcai and applicahiJity to the West* 

Jn sum, the issues which provide impetus to change are perhaps even 
more numerous in the Soviet poJitical system than in the American, The 
reason for this is that the Soviet political structure creates for itself 
internal tensions, and therefore pressures to change, by its rigidity. Its 
Utopian vision has exacerbated this sitijation by the quasi-messianic 
conviction with which it has spread to/ many, often nonconsenting, 
natjonali'fies. 

The question to f>e addressed new is how it may be possible for two 
nations to reach tension-reducing agreements while they have major 
structural differences in political systems, and perceive major ideological 
differences* 

IV, Policy Recommendations-^Functional Integration 

Criteria for viable policy recommendations * The anthropological 
theory outlined above shows that the most easily achieved change is 
ciiange vttiich docs noi affect central cultural values, or the belief systems 
which are critical bases of cultures* It shows also that what changes do 
take place are likely to be both slow and difficult to evaluate from outside 
the culture. It is clear that changes can be effected more easily and 
monitored more accurately within the American political system than 
within the Soviet, 

The discussion of the respective political cultures indicates that the 
most salient discrepant values, communism in the USSR and democracy in 
the US, are too basic to their cultural systems to be amenable to charge* 
It also shows that the bases of immediate political influence, those powers 
who must sanction and/or initiate charge, are also discrepant* They 
consist of various elite groups in the USSR, and of the general population 
in the US. 

The important criteria for effective policy changes, then, are that 
policies sliould be directed only at pjsripheral values, that they should 
actively enlist elite groups in the USSIl and the public in tlie US, and that 
they should not set dramatic short-term goals* 

Types of policy recommendations . Long-term policy charyges which 
seek to increase cooperation bt*ween the US and the USSR must seek 
mutual cultural value;. The political policy recommendations made here 
are representative of thuse which could facilitate change in the underlying 
cultural attitudes and beliefs of the people of both nations* They are 
changes, however, which atfect directly only the American political and 
legal structures, 

h The easing of US legal re<;trictions on US-USSR travel for tourism^ 
businesst cultural exchange^ and similar purposes , This includes easing 
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r^JStrictions on both the traveJ of Americans in the USSR and of Soviet 
vjsjtors in the US. This recommendation wouJd end tit-for-tat American 
restrictions in retahatjon for Soviet restrictions, as far as this did not 
threaten American mterests. Its rationale js to allow increased exposure 
of the business, scientific, sport, artistic and other cultural and 
governmental ehtes from each nation to the culture and people of the 
other natjon; and to allow greater mutual exposure of American tourists 
and the Soviet people* 

2. Greater US government encouragement of participation in 
international organizations . This encouragement could take the form, for 
example, of tax exempt status for organizations which meet standards of 
efficiency in international cultural exchange. This policy repeats at the 
group level the rationale expressed at the individual level in the first 
policy. It encourages not only individual and small group international 
exposure, but also the development of orgamj!:ations to advance this goal* 

3, The establishment of a research institute to make studied proposa ls 
directed at reducing international tension . In order to be useful at tiie 
international level, this institute needs to be seen in all respects a;; a 
scholarly institution rather than as a governmental institution. But in 
order to influence US government policies, it should be able also to 
maintain a cooperative relationship with the government. 

This mscitute mi^ht be organized by a consortium of representatives 
of business, government, the arts, and the international community such 
as the UN. It may even be foitnd that an existing international 
organization could more efficiently expand its functions, or branch into 
the functions suggested here. 

The research staff should direct its attention initially to the three 
broad issues which have been indicated here. First, research should result 
in proposals of legal changes such as those mentioned above, and in 
specific plans for effecting them. .nd, the staff should coordinate 
efforts to educate American attitudes toward the USSR, It is not 
suggested here that US^USSR conflict is a result of misdirected attitudes 
which can be socialized out of the American population. It is suggested, 
rather, that reflexive reactions on the part of both Russians and 
Americans to one another needlessly impede efforts at tension-reductlont 

There is stror\g support for the propos tion that on each side 
there is a blind spot where there should be recognl^jion of fear 
as a reason for the *'bad" behavior of the other side. 

Third, research should result in the formulation of international 
projects of mutual economic, developmental, or other cultural interests 
which could be perceived as beneficial by both nations and would 
therefore enlist their cooperationt 
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As a fourth function, the research staff should generate a steady 
stream of articles for publication in its own cultural exchange magazine 
or in similar existing magazines. The Moscow Weekly News provides an 
instructive format, A recent edition includes articles such as "Outer 
Space as an Arena of Cooperation," with photos of the joint Soviet- 
American Soyuz- Apollo experimental flight; articles on subjects of 
universal interest like the family, sports, the arts, all emphasizing 
intercultural exchange, and generally, cooperation; "Doctors Oppose the 
Most Terrible Disease of All" in a meetiryg of physicians from eleven 
countries outside Washington O.C. by writing letters to Brezhnev and 
Reagan in favor of nuclear arms control; and the "Robert Burns Jubilee in 
^ Leningrad/' Amid this outpouring of evident intercultural good will, 
"Kampuchea: Return to Life," and the comparative "Constitutions of 
Socialism" seem rather innocuous propagand*ix 

In addition to such image improvement efforts in the international 
presses, the research staff would also cultivate the domestic media as 
channels for education and information to further its goals. The "major 
influence" of beJuvioral science researchers on government regulatory 
agencies with regard to policy*makir\g for television is recognized: 

Social and behavioral scjence^xConceivably could also provide 
evidence that would help the (television) industry present 
entertainment and public affairs broadcasting consistent with 
the public*s needs, and in this area the greatest need at present 
is for research that would contribute^o improving the service 
provided by national television news* 

One researcher has found that international images may exist at 
four levels: 1) official government statements; 2) the news media; 3) the 
minds of national leaders; and ^) the minds of common citizens* He also 
notes that in the United States, wWch has a free public press, these 
images will differ from one another* The research staff could therefore 
function as a scientific source of image coordinatioii and correction for 
these different images. This correcting function is not inherent in a free 
presst journalism often reinforces shared beliefs because the journalist 
who wrj^s the news had his opinions formed by the public to which he 
reports* 

The emphasis of such an organization should be the reformation of 
the American attitude which sees the US in nearly uniform opposition to 
the USSR* The assumption behind this emphasis is that cooperation 
between the two nations will not be achieved unless each is able to alter 
its view of the other enough to recognize shared problems. It is also 
assumed that alteration of the Soviet image in the American view will 
alter the American image which is transmitted to the Soviets, altering in 
turn Soviet response. Much of the Soviet propaganda directed against the 
US is in response to US perceptions of the Soviets. From typical issues of 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press come articles on"Pravda Ridicules 
Reagan White Paper on 'Communist Interference' in £1 Salvador," 
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"Professor Pipefi Links USSR to World Terrorism" "Secret Aid to 
Salvadoran Rebels?" "Terrorist Attacks on Soviet Representatives in Neiv 
York Continue/' and "l3oes Reagan Want a New Cold War?" Aside from 
the issue of the truth or falsehood of such American charges or actions, 
the image of the US in the Soviet press is one of constant attack and 
accusation. In an important discussion of the self-perpetuating nature of 
nations' "mirror images" of one another, Urie Bronfenbrenner advises 
breaking this mirror image: 

If WQ can succeed in dispelling tlie Soviet Union's bogeyman 
picture of America, wq stand to gain, for to the same degree 
that militant communism thrives in a cont^ of external 
threat, it is weakened as this threat is reduced* 

The research staff should attempt to change the Soviet cultural attitude 
of excessive fear and distrust of the US by first attempting to alter the 
American attitude* 

Finally, the research staff would monitor its own progress^ charging 
methods where research and experience indicate that alternate strategies 
might be more productive in reaching goals* 

The process of improving relations between peoples is a long- 
term one> and there is time for more research ^ done, and 
for its results to be fed back into policy decisions* 

Summary , All of the policy recommendation, made here may be 
seen as typical* Other specific recommendations, and perhaps better 
ones^ could be made* It should be noted, however^ that these 
recommendations are directed at facilitating a culture change, a change 
of underlying attitudes which become translated into a nation's concrete 
and specific foreign policy* These underlying attitudes are the ultimate 
support of foreign policy within a democracy* 

V, Foreign Poiicy Implications; The Immediate Goal and the Long-term 
Effects oi Integration 

The policy recommendations made here represent functional 
integration. The original theory of functional integration saw the 
spillover effect drawing nations eventually into political integration* 
Reaching the immediate goals of durable cooperation and a reduction of 
tension between the US and the USSR depends on attitude change as a 
spillover from the policy changes* 

An anthropological bias, however, prevents one from imagining that 
spillover could eventually lead to political or social integration between 
two societies with widely differing cultural histories and traditions* More 
recent political science research supports the view that integration has its 
limits* From the anthropological perspective* functional integration is 
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TDOre sensibJy end in itseJf rather than the means to political 
integration^ FunctionaJ integration spUJover faciJitates further functional 
integration, but stops short of the cultural amalgamation imphed by 
political integration* 

This is no loss whatever to world peace or economic advantage* The 
ramifications of reachir^ even the modest goal of cooperation are 
dramatic. The constructive potential of redirecting material resources 
and human energy from policies of defense, containment, and deterrence 
to policies of development is immense. The integrationistS Utopian dream 
could not surpass the reality of a peacefully functionally integrated, yet 
culturally pluralistic, world system* It is tantalizing that this possibility 
appears to be such small functional incremental steps away, and that it 
has eluded us nonetheless* 

VI* Summary and Conclusion 

Functional integration at the international level has worked in cases 
as diverse? as the International Postal Agreement and the European 
Economic Community* The anthropological approach taken here supports 
and amplifies the phenomenon of functional Integration, and SMggests 
policy changes which would encourage further integration* In this 
approach, c 'mral attitudes, traditions, and stereotypes are seen as the 
supporting bases of foreign policy. Therefore, domestic policy charges 
and innovations have been suggested which are directed at changir^ the 
culture which supports foreign policy in the US, and to a lesser degree, in 
the USSR* 

Anthropological theory establishes the criteria for successful culture 
change. Planned change should not be directed at deeply-rooted cultural 
values^ but rather at peripheral practices^ the alteration of which does not 
appear to threaten cultural disorganization* These charges must be 
perceived by the changing culture as minor changes representing superior 
adaptation of the society to its international environment* 

Several typical policy recommendations have been made which meet 
these criteria, while serving to increase not only intercultural exposure^ 
but also cooperation on issues of common and perceived need* These 
recommended changes are incremental* They chould be accomplished 
within the present legal and political structure of the US by either a 
directing agency or a popular social movement, regardless of 
corresponding action by the Soviets* The recommended changes are 
therefore necessarily modest and not highly innovative. Similar 
organizations with functions similar to most of those recommended here 
are already in operation. Such operations necessarily take a low profile. 
This paper has presented theoretical explanation for the political 
phenomenon which appears in international relations to be confirmation 
that plus <^a change, plus c*est la nV^me chose * Changing traditional 
national attitudes, especially those of another country* can be expected to 
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be a lengthy and undramaiic process. Nonetheless, the payoffs which 
would result from cither success or failure dict:i:<; that the process not 
only be pursued, but expanded* 
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EPILOGUE 



ANTHROPOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMACY 



INDERA P- SINGH 
Delhi University, India 



The self-interest of each nation state has long been the accepted 
norm of international diplomacyt That even today, ^he world diplomatic 
scene is dominated by self-seeking interests is testified to, by the 
lai)guage of diplomacy itself, which includes such terms as gun-boat 
diplomacy, brinkmanship and cold war» New words such as shuttle 
diplomacy have not changed the basic situation^ The nations of the third 
world feel increasinglv deprived and helpless in this world dominated by 
militarily and economically powerful nations* It is a common consensus 
that this situation needs to be changed* However, solutions towards the 
change are few and far betweent 

The complexity of an increasingly interdependent network of nations 
and the rapidly advancing technology demands not only a humanistic over- 
emphasis, but also, it is a categorical imperative, that each nation view 
itsel/ *s a part of a larger whole* Humanity has to be seen not only as a 
who' ithin itself but also as in relation to the enviroivnent on earth as 
well as in outer space* Given this view, the self-interest of nations loses 
much of its traditional meaning, wherein the loss of one nation was 
considered the gain of another and vice-versa. 

It may be asked now, what happens to the narrow interests of the 
individual nations whose welfare is equally important for a variety of 
functional and historical reasons? How can the interest of technologically 
and educationally backward peoples be safeguarded in international 
relations'^ The two questions are not as diametrically opposed to each 
other as it seems at first sightt A new synthesis can be found and it is the 
duty of the intellectual world to work towards bringing together the 
different nations into a common stream of goals and inter^relationst 
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This CdlK for a new international network that would cut across the 
boundaries of naiioii states* A step towards building such a new modus 
Vivendi can be taken il we took at different primitive societies and their 
organizations* These societies provide us with a cli.e as to the nature of 
cross-cutting ties that could bind humanity together on more solid 
foundations, based on common relations and emotional integration rather 
than an integr~ition based on materialistic considerations* 

Anthropological knowledge about other cultures can fruitfully be 
applied in this situation even keeping intact the aims of the more powerful 
nations which are dominating the world scene today* Anthropology tells 
us in the first place what should not be included in the new order* Quite 
importantly, it Uso helps us towards finding a solutiqjf to the problem of 
delineating a new world system* 

First, the new order must not he based on a new division of labour; 
as division of labour does not remain a process of social and economic 
differentiation but invariably leads to stratification and inequality* 
Se<:ond, we m<ist not create new functional bodies with supra authority 
with supra powers, even if these superior structures are democratically 
elected* If we know of the tyranny of consensus, we also know of the ill 
effects of nilo by the 51 percent. The studies on culture of poverty and 
alcoholism clearly show, that, when a segment of the population 
dominates over another even by democratic means, it manages to quite 
successfully perpetuate a system of discrimination and suppression* Thus 
the creation of new democratic authority or even an assembly is no 
solution to the integration of the world* Third, the new order must not 
lean too heavily upon trade and exchange, for it is well known that trade 
and exchange is non-exploitative and non-discriminatory, only if it takes 
place between total strangers and with the minimum of communication* 
This being contrary to our professed ideal of internationalism it can not be 
accepted. It is well known that no two trading partners can be 
emotionally bound together, and trade and exchange do lead to the 
creation of hierarchv and exploitation* 

What then must be the basis of the new internationalism? First, it 
inust depend upon educational and Intellectual mobility* The diffusion of 
scientific knowledge in all spheres is a precondition* A plea for a change 
in the educational process also moans that the world of today needs a new 
culture. 

Sec^ond, the new system should be based upon a re-orientation of 
science policy* Today, increasingly, scientific questions are being asked 
that relate to the long-term and short-term socio-economic policies of 
dominant nations rather than on universal scientific values* The questions 
which the sciences of Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, Physics and 
Chemistry pose today are pseudo-scientific and are closely related to the 
interests of powerful nations* Consequently, the world is becoming a 
more and more ugly place to live despite the great leaps made by science 
and technologv* Human relations are suffering at the hands of the science 
God* 




To take an example^ much time and money is being spent in 
Anthropology on questions reJatmg to the diversity and uniqueness of 
different populations in diJferent countries. Justification for this is found 
in the so calJed fact that to understand oneself better one must look into 
other cultures* Studies on ethnicity and identity are the other side of this 
coin. No effort* however^ is being put into understanding the unifying 
characteristic of the different peoples of the worid* Sometimes it is said^ 
that theory that is built upon the knowledge of different peoples is a 
unifying element, but it must be remembered that the basic question on 
which it was based was the question which related to the distinctiveness 
of different populations* If the unity of different peoples had been kept in 
mind, then the theory that would have emerged from this would have been 
different. 

The questions posed by science regarding populations are sometimes 
justified in the name of scientific procedure, especially, the control and 
constancy of variables* This too* to say the least* is only a self- 
justification and not based on any logical considerations^ for the same 
control can be achieved at cn intra or across the population leveU 

Thus in any new beginning, there is a need for developing a new 
philosophy that is divorced from specific disciplines* The unified 
philosophy of vesteryears has gone into oblivion. Philosophy as a subject 
is fast disintegrating into different disciplines such as philosophy of 
sciences etc. The question that this new philosophy must ask are 
questions such as the role of history in giving directions to science and 
how can a break from history be made; the role of language in the 
international orders the role of emotions and rituals in establishing a new 
world or.der and the relativity of rationality itself* 
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